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In  Memoriam 
Benjamin  Edward  Powell 


Benjamin  Edward  Powell,  born  August  28,  1905,  was  the  son  of 
Willis  Warren  and  Beatrice  (Franklin)  Powell,  who  lived  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  on  a  farm  which  had  been  held  by  Powells,  who 
stood  high  in  the  region,  since  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Life  on  a 
farm  was  never  easy  and  on  the  Powell's  farm  everybody  worked 
hard.  Schooling,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  a  breeze  to  a  bright 
pupil  and  so,  after  his  graduation  from  Sunbury  High  School  in 
1922,  young  Ben  entered  Trinity  College  with  little  notion  of  what 
rigorous  study  was  like.  Unluckily,  he  observed  that  his  roommate 
(a  fourteen-year-old  academic  prodigy  named  Frank  Slaughter, 
who  was  to  become  the  youngest  graduate  of  Trinity-Duke  and  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  as  well  as  a  prolific  producer  of 
best-selling  novels)  dispatched  his  class  preparations  in  a  brief  and 
cursory  manner  which  Ben  decided  to  emulate.  Frank  was  not  a 
good  model  for  an  ill-prepared  freshman,  and  Ben's  first-term 
grades  were  wretched.  This  was  a  turning  point  in  Ben's  life.  From 
home,  instead  of  soothing  comfort,  came  the  voice  of  outrage  and 
disappointment.  Ben  was  stunned,  but  having  been  brought  up  by 
straightforward  and  truthful  parents,  he  saw  the  justice  of  their 
strictures  and  he  buckled  down  to  work.  Success  followed  and,  if  we 
ponder  this  episode,  we  can  imagine  that  from  it  emerged  the  virtues 
most  central  to  Ben's  subsequent  career:  dedication  to  duty  and  to 
one's  obligations.  At  any  rate,  from  this  time  on  his  movement  was, 
as  our  Unitarian  friends  would  put  it,  "onward  and  upward." 

College,  however,  was  not  all  work.  Ben  Powell's  personality 
represented  a  nice  balance  of  elements:  work  and  play,  sternness 
and  sympathy,  pride  and  humility.  His  college  days  included 
athletics  (the  half  mile  on  the  track  team,  prestige  on  the  tennis 
court),  dating  the  girls,  and  sociability  with  his  fraternity  mates  and 
many  others.  As  in  later  years,  his  fine  person,  his  true  interest  in 
people,  and  his  charm  and  humor  made  social  activity  a  natural  part 
of  his  life. 

Though  he  did  not  know  it  then,  his  college  years  saw  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  career  when  he  took  a  job  as  a  student 


assistant  in  the  Library.  After  his  graduation  in  1922  he  tried 
teaching  and  coaching  football  and  baseball  at  Bethel  High  School, 
but  he  soon  realized  where  his  heart  actually  lay  and  accepted  a  full- 
time  position  at  Duke  Library.  There  he  went  through  almost  all  the 
grades  and  varieties  of  library  work.  Later,  after  studying  at 
Columbia  University  and  working  part-time  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  he  became  Librarian  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  and  marry  Betsy  Graves. 
(Their  union,  a  conspicuously  happy  one,  was  enhanced  by  a 
daughter,  Lisa — a  girl  of  brains  and  beauty  and  the  apple  of  her 
father's  eye.)  In  1946  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Library  Science  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  Duke  as 
Librarian.  His  intense  loyalty  to  Duke  made  this  appointment  a 
gratification  to  him  and  to  us  a  lasting  benefit. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy  one,  to  recall  the  long- 
enduring  blessing  of  his  service  to  the  University.  The  longer  one 
knew  him  and  the  more  closely  one  worked  with  him,  the  greater 
was  one's  admiration  for  him.  This  impression  is  corroborated  by 
the  memorial  tributes  of  old  co-workers  and  associates — Mattie 
Russell,  R.  Taylor  Cole,  Elvin  Strowd — and  also  by  Ed  Swindell 
who,  representing  the  local  government  of  Durham,  spoke  feelingly 
of  Powell's  sustained  efforts  in  the  long  stages  of  the  creation  of  the 
new  Durham  Library.  Powell's  contributions  to  local  and  national 
causes  are  too  many  to  detail  here.  The  Duke  Library  itself  is  his 
special  monument.  Since  librarians  seldom  come  into  the  news,  the 
public  tends  to  regard  them  as — shall  we  say  static  persons?  The 
truth  is  different  and  at  Duke  particularly  so.  The  Duke  Librarian 
has  to  oversee  the  problems  of  staffing,  purchasing  of  books,  and 
housing,  of  half  a  dozen  connected  libraries.  (Ben,  for  example, 
planned  and  survived  two  great  rebuildings  of  the  general  library.) 
A  state  of  alert  must  be  constantly  maintained  for  the  acquisition  of 
special  collections  which  are  sometimes  obtained  by  virtue  of  one's 
high  reputation,  sometimes  by  skillful  bargaining  and  negotiation 
and  sometimes  by  encouraging  scholars  to  ferret  out  rare  and 
valuable  papers  from  old  trunks  and  attics  and  chicken  coops.  In 
these  areas,  and  more  besides,  Ben  succeeded — partly  because  of  his 
unwearying  effort  and  profound  librarianship,  and  partly  because 
he  was  backed  by  a  body  of  adjutants  whose  skill  and  devotion  and 
good  manners  made  the  library  the  heart  of  the  University  and  drew 
to  it  numberless  scholars  from  far  and  wide.  As  Ben  himself  said 
about  his  staff,  their  service  was  "something  money  could  not  buy." 


As  he  profited  by  such  supporters,  they  profited  by  having  a  leader 
whose  only  thought  was  their  success. 

One  of  his  associates,  Elvin  Strowd,  summed  up  his  relations  with 
his  younger  staff:  "He  had  a  low  tolerance  for  indifferent  or 
inadequate  service,  and  it  did  not  take  anyone  long  to  discover  this. 
. . .  (but)  he  was  quickly  forgiving  of  those  whose  mistakes  were  not 
from  lack  of  effort — forgiving  them  easily  so  long  as  they  learned  in 
the  process.  Yes,  the  standards  were  high,  and  there  was  much  to 
learn  from  him.  And  always  the  warmth  came  through." 

Considerateness,  integrity,  selfless  love  for  his  work — these  were 
the  qualities  that  inspired  the  universal  goodwill  which  enveloped 
Ben.  I  am  afraid  he  was  too  modest  to  estimate  the  full  measure  of 
respect  and  affection  with  which  his  friends  and  colleagues  regarded 
him;  but  I  hope  he  guessed  enough  to  kindle  his  spirits  in  his  years  of 
arduous  activity,  and  to  comfort  him  during  his  time  of  weakness 
and  pain,  which  he  bore  with  all  the  fortitude  and  grace  that  we 
would  have  expected  of  him. 

Lewis  Patton 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 


The  3,000,000th  Book: 
A  Notable  Purchas 

George  Walton  Williams 


The  3,000,000th  book  for  the  Library  of  Duke  University  is  the 
five-volume  folio  set  consisting  of  the  two  works,  Purchas  his 
Pilgrims  in  four  volumes  (1625)  and  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage  in  one 
volume  (1626).  Purchas's  monumental  works  are  a  continuation  of 
Hakluyt's  collection  of  discoveries  and  voyages  from  antiquity  to 
the  date  of  publication.  They  record  that  part  of  Renaissance  energy 
that  manifested  itself  in  exploration  and  in  the  conquest  of  space, 
and  they  are  the  high-water  mark  of  the  collecting  by  those  who 
stayed  at  home  of  the  reports  of  those  who  went  abroad.  The 
Pilgrims  was  published  in  1625,  shortly  before  King  James's  death, 
and  that  monarch's  encouragement  and  scholarship  infuse  the 
conception  of  the  entire  project.  The  pious  Purchas  believed  that  the 
Almighty  had  appointed  a  special  place  for  Jacobean  Great  Britain 
in  the  exploration  of  the  world;  and  he  quoted  Psalm  147:  "He 
shewed  his  word  vnto  Jacob,  and  he  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation." 

Another  who  may  well  have  shared  that  belief  was  John  Evelyn, 
the  famous  English  diarist,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Evelyn  owned  these  volumes  and  had  them  beautifully 
bound  with  his  initials  on  the  spine  and  on  the  covers  and  his  arms  in 
the  center  with  the  motto:  Omnia  explorate;  meliora  retinete 
(Explore  all  things;  hold  fast  those  that  are  better.).  Evelyn's 
ownership  provides  an  association  entirely  fitted  to  these  collections 
of  explorations  into  all  the  world.  From  his  house  at  Deptford  near 
Greenwich,  Evelyn  could  see  the  River  Thames,  "a  waterway 
leading  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,"  as  a  later  voyager  was  to 
write.  That  river  had  borne  the  ships  "whose  names  are  like  jewels 
flashing  in  the  night  of  time"  . . .  and  "it  had  known  . . .  the  men. 
They  had  sailed  from  Deptford,  from  Greenwich,  from  Erith — the 
adventurers  and  the  settlers;  King's  ships  and  the  ships  of  men  on 
'Change;  captains,  admirals,  the  dark  interlopers  of  the  Eastern 


trade,  and  the  commissioned  'generals'  of  East  India  fleets 

What  greatness  had  not  floated  on  the  ebb  of  that  river  into  the 
mystery  of  an  unknown  earth!  . . .  The  dreams  of  men,  the  seed  of 
commonwealths,  the  germs  of  empires."1 

Samuel  Purchas  (b.  1577)  was  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare  and  King  James,  and,  though  he  never  left  England,  he 
took  the  world  as  his  province.2  He  was  a  simple  man,  of  low  birth, 
estate,  and  condition;  but  diligent  and  clerkly,  he  was  moved  with  a 
fierce  passion  to  collect  and  record.  His  minor  works  were  a  sermon 
published  in  1623  and  his  second  work,  Purchas  his  Pilgrim: 
Microcosmos  or  the  History  of  Man,  published  in  1619.  In  800 
pages  it  describes  "the  wonders  of  [Man's]  Generation,  the  Vanities 
in  his  Degeneration,  and  Necessity  of  his  Regeneration,"  and  it  is 
Purchas's  gloomy  sermon  written  for  his  fellow  men.  His  major 
works  were  two,  and  they  are  present  before  us.  The  first  of  these, 
his  first  work,  was  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  a  survey  of  the  religions 
of  the  world:  "I  heere  bring  Religion  from  Paradise  to  the  Ark,  and 
thence  follow  her  round  about  the  World,  and  (for  her  sake)  obserue 
the  World  itselfe."  The  first  edition,  1613  (a  copy  is  in  this  Library), 
was  an  instantaneous  success  and  brought  the  obscure  Essex  parson 
to  the  attention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  who  saw  to  it  that  Purchas  was  preferred  from  his  rural 
parish  to  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
volume  was  a  great  favorite  of  King  James,  who  read  it  seven  times; 
of  Coleridge,  who,  reading  it,  set  out  on  the  road  to  Xanadu;  and  of 
Wordsworth,  who  took  from. it  descriptions  of  eastern  religions  for 
The  Excursion.  It  passed  through  three  subsequent  editions,  each 
larger  than  its  predecessor;  in  1 626,  the  year  of  Purchas's  death, 
enlarged  again  it  was  printed  in  this  format,  uniform  with  the  other 
great  work  of  this  stay-at-home  traveller. 3 

That  great  work,  the  tourtn  anu  greatest  worjc  of  Purchas,  was 
Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  published  in  1625,  in  four  volumes,  two 
tomes,  four  parts,  twenty  books,  and  innumerable  chapters.  These 
new  volumes  were  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
inquired  when  he  received  them  if  the  Pilgrimage  was  included  in 
the  set;  Purchas  seized  this  mark  of  royal  favor  and  added  the 
Pilgrimage,  enlarged,  as  a  fifth  volume  with  a  dedication  to  Charles, 
now  King  of  England,  in  1626.  The  work  was  printed  by  William 
Stansby,  one  of  the  foremost  printers  of  the  age,  and  published  by 
Henry  Featherstone.  Purchas  has  paid  a  tribute  to  Featherstone,  his 
stationer,  in  his  Epistle  "To  the  Reader":  "I  must  acknowledge  the 
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aduenturous  courage  of  the  Stationer  Master  Henry  Fetherstone 
(like  Hercules  helping  Atlas)  so  long  to  bear  this  my  heauy  World  at 
such  expenses."  The  Pilgrims  was  "the  largest  English  work  yet 
printed  in  England,"  containing  3,900,000  words.4  Not  all  of  these 
were  Purchas's,  however,  for  the  volumes  are  heavily  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Richard  Hakluyt;  indeed  the  halftitle  of  the  work  is 
Hakluytus  Posthumus.  Hakluyt's  Principall  Navigations,  Voiages 
and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation  was  published  in  1589.  In  an 
edition  expanded  to  three  large  volumes  it  was  republished  volume 
by  volume  in  1598,  1599,  and  1600. 

Purchas's  first  work,  the  Pilgrimage  (1613),  the  geographical 
history  of  religion,  depended  heavily  on  Hakluyt,  an  indebtedness 
that  Purchas  acknowledged,  saying  that  Hakluyt's  book  had  been  a 
library  unto  him.  To  assist  in  preparing  the  second  edition  (1614), 
Hakluyt  sent  manuscripts;  Purchas  called  him  gratefully 
'''Neptune's  Secretary  and  the  Oceans  Protonotary."  In  1616, 
Hakluyt  died;  Purchas  busied  himself,  successfully,  to  obtain  all  of 
the  manuscript  material  that  Hakluyt  had  assembled,  and  he  began 
at  once  to  reorganize  these  records  and  books  as  his  greatest  work, 
the  Pilgrims.  Hakluyt's  material  in  the  Pilgrims  amounts  to  some 
40%  of  the  total  four  volumes,  most  of  it  being  entirely  new  and 
unpublished  material;  Purchas's  contribution  lay  in  the  remainder, 
especially  in  his  acquisition  of  some  65  new  manuscript  accounts  of 
travellers  and  of  the  same  number  of  printed  works.  In  1622, 
Purchas  was  given  access  to  the  confidential  files  of  the  East  India 
Company.  In  the  introductory  statement  "To  the  Reader"  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Purchas  describes  his  interest: 

I  haue  . . .  either  wholly  omitted  or  passed  dry  foot  things  neere 
and  common;  . . .  Common  and  ordinarie  [things  and]  . . . 
European  Rarities  (except  in  the  remoter  Regions  . . .)  [I  remit] 
to  the  Historians  peculiar  to  each  Countrey  therein.  My  Genius 
delights  rather  in  by-wayes  then  high-ways,  and  hath  therein  by 
Tracts  and  Tractates  of  Trauellers  made  Causies  and  High- 
wayes,  euery  where  disposing  these  Pilgrim-Guides,  that  men 
without  feare  may  trauell  to  and  ouer  the  most  vncouth 
Countries  of  the  world:  and  there  be  shewed  with  [others'] 
Eyes,  the  Rarities  of  Nature,  and  of . . .  Miracles . . .  which  Gods 
Prouidence  hath  therein  effected  according  to  his  good  and  iust 
pleasure. 

The  volumes  contain  the  versions  of  travels  that  Shakespeare  had 
used  in  writing  The  Tempest,  that  record  of  European  colonization, 
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and  they  tell  us  of  the  first  entries  of  the  English  under  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  into  that  part  of  Virginia  now  called  North  Carolina. 

Purchas  notes  that  the  first  section  of  his  manuscript  went  to  the 
printer  in  August  1621 — almost  a  twin  of  the  Shakespeare  First 
Folio  of  1623 — and  that  he  continued  to  supply  material  to  the 
patient  and  long-suffering  publisher  until  1625  when  the 
preliminaries  of  the  first  volume  were  printed  off  and  the  four- 
volume  set  was  published. 

There  is  something  very  familiar  here,  something  of  the  life  of 
research  and  scholarship.  "It  had  not  beene  possible  for  me  in 
London  distractions  to  haue  accomplished  so  great  a  Designe,  but 
for  the  opportunities  of  His  Maiesties  Colledge  at  Chelsie,  where 
these  foure  last  Summers  I  haue  retired  myselfe  to  this  worke." 

In  these  summers  at  Chelsea,  Purchas  consulted  "above  1300 
authors  of  one  or  another  kind."  By  the  legacy  of  Hakluyt  and  by  his 
own  labors,  he  assembled  a  major  research  collection.  The  model  of 
the  diligent  scholar  that  Purchas  set  is  an  example  to  all  of  us — 
scholars  and  students  alike — who  in  the  search  for  unknown  regions 
of  the  truth  are  Pilgrims  too.  Omnia  explorate. 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  Joseph  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness  (1899). 

2.  The  name  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  'purkas.'  The  Dictionary  of 
British  Surnames  lists  many  variant  spellings  of  this  name 
through  the  centuries  among  which  a  spelling  with  -k-  is 
common.  Purchas  himself,  however,  was  not  above  punning  on 
the  pronunciation  'purchas';  for  he  writes  his  regret  that  lack  of 
funds  prevented  his  including  reports  on  European  countries: 
"Europe  otherwise  could  not  ...  be  Purchased  ("To  the 
Reader,"  Pilgrims,  ff3v;  I  am  obliged  to  Professors  Carl  Anderson 
and  Reynolds  Price  for  assistance  in  this  matter.). 

3.  Biographical  data  derive  from  the  DNB;  from  Douglas  Bush, 
English  Literature  of  the  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century  (Oxford, 
1962);  and  from  Purchas's  introductory  remarks  to  his  volumes. 
It  may  be  of  minor  interest  to  record  that  Purchas's  fondness  for 
alliterative  titles  was  admired  by  a  contemporary,  perhaps  a 
relative,  Ambrose  Purchas,  who  published  a  sermon,  Purchas  his 
Paradise  (1635). 

4.  Bush,  p.  189;  G.  B.  Parks,  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the  English 
Voyages  (1928),  p.  227. 
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Henry  Hayne: 

Traveling  Through  China 

with  Lord  Amherst,  1816 

Kenneth  W.  Berger 


The  hearing  of  our  having  played  a  match  at  Cricket  at  Nan- 
tchang-foo  [Nanchang]1  will  surprise  the  European  as  much  as 
the  sight  of  the  game  did  the  Chinese.  Our  flat,  barren  island 
furnished  good  ground,  &  the  town  I  will  answer  for  it  more 
spectators  than  when  a  match  is  played  in  England  for  1000 
Guineas — they  soon  saw  the  spirit  of  the  game  and  enjoyed  it 
much — the  ball  was  too  soft  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance, 
the  consequence  was  that  many  of  them  were  upset,  &  got  their 
caps  knocked  off  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest — this  was 
no  doubt  the  first  game  played  here  &  unless  the  Natives  set  up 
a  Nan-tchang-foo  club,  I  think  it  has  every  chance  of  being  the 
last.  If  we  had  asked  permission  to  play,  some  objection  would 
certainly  have  been  made;  but  by  experience  we  have  found 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  to  obtain  an  end  in  China,  is  to  ask  no 
questions,  &  if  there  is  no  real  objection,  it  will  pass  unnoticed. 2 

The  preceding  comes  from  the  diaries  kept  by  Henry  Hayne, 
written  while  he  was  serving  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  to  China  led 
by  William  Pitt,  Lord  Amherst,  1816-1817.  The  diaries,  part  of  a 
collection  of  six  volumes  and  two  items  acquired  by  the  Manuscript 
Department  of  Perkins  Library  through  the  William  B.  Hamilton 
Fund  in  1977,  cover  the  events  of  the  embassy,  later  trips  by  Hayne 
to  Brazil,  and  miscellaneous  items  primarily  concerning  Hayne  and 
his  family. 

Although  he  was  the  official  secretary  of  the  embassy,  we  know 
little  about  Henry  Hayne.  The  published  account  of  the  embassy  of 
which  he  was  a  part  was  written  by  another  of  its  members,  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  {Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Late  Embassy  to 
China.  London:  Edward  Moxon,  18173).  Had  Hayne's  account 
been  published,  perhaps  posterity  would  have  a  better  record  of 
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him.  His  biographical  particulars  are  sketchy. 

He  was  born  the  son  of  William  Hayne  at  Durham,  England,  and 
lived  from  1790  to  1860.  He  had  at  least  one  brother,  William 
Burges  Hayne  (ca.  1794-ca.  1862),  and  at  least  one  sister,  Anne 
Hayne  (ca.  1795-ca.  1812).  He  married  twice,  first  to  Mary  Slack  (d. 
1838),  and  second  to  Isabella  Paine  Fox  (d.  1859)  by  whom  he  had 
one  child,  a  son,  William  Amherst  Hayne  (1847-1872  or  1873).4 

Hayne  had  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  on  at  least  one  trip  before 
the  China  embassy.5  He  later  served  as  British  commissary  judge  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ( 1 824-1 828). 6 

The  Amherst  Embassy  was  the  second  official  attempt  by  the 
British  to  establish  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Chinese 
government.  George,  Lord  Macartney,  made  the  first  effort  in  1792- 
1793,  and  was  unsuccessful  as  the  Chinese  Emperor  felt  that  a 
Sinocentric  world  order  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the  unsettling 
ideas  and  unnecessary  products  of  the  Western  world.  Macartney 
was  requested  to  perform  the  kowtow  (the  traditional  three 
kneelings  and  nine  prostrations)  before  the  Emperor — he  claims 
that  he  didn't,  but  Chinese  sources  disagree.  Whatever  actually 
happened  during  the  first  embassy,  this  same  issue  was  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  fate  of  the  Amherst  Embassv. 

The  embassy  left  Portsmouth,  England,  on  February  8, 1816,  and 
six  months  later,  on  August  16,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bei  He  (Pei 
River),  China.  On  the  voyage,  which  included  stops  at  the  Madeira 
Islands,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Cape  Town,  Hayne  proved  to  be  an 
astute  and  interested  observer,  making  note  of  many  aspects  of  the 
voyage — burial  at  sea,  the  life  of  the  British  sailor,  a  shark  attack, 
and  the  ceremony  at  the  crossing  of  the  equator,  among  other 
incidents.  The  embassy  stayed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  March  21  to 
March  30,  and  was  present  for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Maria  I  of 
Portugal.  While  in  Brazil  Hayne  observed  and  commented  upon 
local  customs,  geography,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  Brazil. 

When  the  embassy  reached  China,  their  route  took  them  to  the 
capital  at  Beijing  (Peking)  by  way  of  Tianjin  (Tientsin),  and  through 
central  China  to  Guangzhou  (Canton).  The  embassy  made  most  of 
its  journey  by  way  of  the  extensive  inland  waterways  of  the  country 
in  river  and  canal  boats  pulled  by  native  trackers.  Throughout  his 
record  of  the  Amherst  Embassy  in  China,  Hayne  describes  the  lives 
of  the  trackers  whose  strenuous  labors  were  complicated  by  poor 
food,  superstitions,  and  lack  of  pay.  These  created  problems,  for 
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almost  every  time  the  embassy  crossed  a  provincial  border  the  teams 
of  trackers  had  to  be  changed,  and  there  was  no  guarantee  of  what 
kind  of  men  would  be  next  in  line.  Hayne  pictures  the  problem  in  an 
entry  dated  September  25,  1816: 

Left  Tong-chang-foo  [Liao-zhang]  at  day  light  with  the  most 
wretched  set  of  trackers  we  had  yet  seen  &  they  looked  like  all 
the  beggars  of  the  city  collected  for  the  occassion,  they  were 
most  of  them  in  rags  with  little  or  no  clothing,  that  little  often 
rushes  made  into  a  sort  of  great-coat,  &  many  of  the  poor 
wretches  covered  with  leprosy  &  other  . . .  disorders,  &  these 
incapable  as  they  appeared  to  be  of  any  bodily  fatique  were 
obliged  to  continue  tracking  until  between  2  &  3  the  next 
morning  with  little  or  no  intermission.7 

A  far  greater  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  British  in  their  travels 
was  the  ever-present  crowd  of  Chinese  onlookers — the  Chinese 
were  at  least  as  curious  about  the  British  as  the  members  of  the 
embassy  were  about  the  Orientals.  One  entry  in  particular,  written 
soon  after  the  embassy  had  left  Tianjin,  demonstrates  the  eagerness 
of  the  Chinese  throngs: 

Got  a  full  hours  walk  on  shore — there  appeared  to  be  villages 
every  half  mile  on  or  near  the  river  &  all  their  inhabitants 
assembled,  we  therefore  found  it  quite  impracticable  to  take  a 
quiet  solitary  walk — so  great  was  the  curiosity  of  the  people  to 
see  us,  that  if  they  espied  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
they  with  eagerness  jumped  into  their  boats  &  putted  across  & 
followed  us  in  such  crowds  that  the  only  chance  of  avoiding 
suffocation  was  to  keep  moving,  they  were  then  sufficiently 
orderly  &  merely  eyed  us  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and 
ridicule — they  were  curious  to  ascertain  the  texture  of  our 
dress,  &  until  they  were  told  it  was  unpleasant  they  pawed  us 
dreadfully — though  they  made  as  great  or  greater  lions  of  us 
than  the  people  in  England  of  Old  Blucher,  yet  they  were  much 
more  tractable  than  our  English  mob.8 

Sometimes,  however,  as  in  this  instance,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
military  to  take  some  action  other  than  to  drill,  the  only  other  kind 
of  military  activity  observed  by  the  embassy  throughout  China: 

It  was  ludicrous  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  flew  before  the 
soldiers,  who  cleared  the  way  for  one  of  their  Mandarins,  they 
carried  small  whips  for  the  purpose  &  struck  away  to  right  & 
left;  I  believe,  the  sudden  effect  was  not  produced  by  the  whip, 
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but  the  fear  of  the  Panza  or  Bambo[o] — it  struck  me  as  very  like 
a  London  mob  disposed  by  the  charge  of  some  Life- 
Guards-men 9 

Hayne  was  too  interested  in  everything  around  him,  though,  to  be 
too  intimidated  by  the  crowds.  In  addition  to  the  frequent 
comments  about  Chinese  government,  politics,  and  officials,  which 
would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  journey,  he  made 
numerous  remarks  about  Chinese  religion,  architecture,  food, 
commerce,  education,  justice,  dress,  superstitions,  ceremonies, 
public  works,  and  livelihood.  Agriculture  was  apparently  a 
persistent  interest  of  Hayne's,  and,  as  we  can  see  in  the  following 
account  written  while  he  was  traveling  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  brave  the  curiosity-seekers  in 
order  to  get  the  local  picture: 

I  was  quite  alone  in  my  walk,  except  now  &  then  I  fell  in  with 
some  peasants  who  followed  me  until  I  gave  them  the  slip — I 
walked  thro'  some  fine  cotton  plantations  the  first  I  had  seen, 
beans,  &  grain  of  different  descriptions  besides  abundance  of 
vegetables  were  the  produce  of  the  soil — saw  them  plowing  with 
a  light  plow  shaped  something  like  ours  except  that  the  part 
that  turns  up  the  ground  was  shaped  like  our  common  shovel  a 
little  slanted,  it  was  worked  by  one  man,  a  bullock  &  an  ass 
abreast — the  soil  very  light — &  the  furrow  shallow — their  corn 
was  piled  in  sheaves  like  our  own. 10 

Hayne  and  the  embassy  were  in  constant  contact  with  the  Chinese 
people.  In  addition  to  the  trackers  and  the  escorts  representing  the 
Emperor,  they  observed  farmers,  merchants,  and  artisans  along  the 
riverbanks  and  in  the  cities.  Hayne  was  also  concerned  with  the  less 
visible  portion  of  Chinese  society,  its  women,  and  took  the  time  to 
note  their  appearance  and  occupations: 

The  women  here  [near  Ji'an  (Kianfu)]  appeared  much  less  shy 
of  us,  we  saw  a  great  many,  they  even  stood  at  their  doors  to 
look  at  us  &  did  not  disappear  when  we  returned  them  the 
compliment,  so  that  the  curiosity  &  satisfaction  was  mutual. 
The  greater  number  of  those  we  saw  had  feet  uncontracted  by 
art,  rather  full  faces  &  flattish  noses,  generally  fair  when  we 
could  discover  their  natural  complexions,  which  were 
commonly  so  bedaubed  with  paint  as  to  render  that  discovery 
impracticable;  they  wore  a  black  silk  cap  . . .  meeting  in  a  point 
in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  which  appeared  peculiar  to  the 
females  of  this  Province,  but  less  pretty  than  the  hair  neatly 
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dressed  with  a  flower  in  the  side  of  the  head.11 

The  women  here  [Guangdong  (Kwangtung)  Province] 
appeared  to  be  doomed  to  hard  labor  as  well  as  the  men,  we  saw 
not  only  many  sculling  boats,  but  others  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  wood — they  were  small,  dark  &  coarse  looking,  not  easily 
distinguished  from  the  men.12 

As  curious  as  the  British  themselves  might  be,  they  were  careful 
not  to  offend  anyone  or  to  arouse  suspicion.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century  Westerners  were  rare  sights  in  central  China,  and  the 
Chinese  were  somewhat  cautious  of  foreigners.  The  "generally 
orderly  conduct"  of  the  British  was  noted  by  the  Chinese,  leading 
one  Chinese  general  to  comment  after  explaining  restrictions  on 
shore  privileges  at  Hezhou  (Hochow),  that  the  Chinese  "now  knew 
from  experience  that  we  [the  British]  not  only  were  not  guilty  of  any 
enormities,  but  did  not  even  notice  the  females,  and  turned  from 
them  as  we  passed."13 

However  much  the  Chinese  hosts  were  pleased  with  the  manners 
of  their  guests  among  the  people,  the  pleasure  did  not  extend  to  the 
foreigners'  knowledge  of  or  compliance  with  Chinese  diplomatic 
etiquette,  especially  the  kowtow.  This  oriental  gesture  of  respect 
became  a  major  consideration  in  the  success  of  the  mission. 
Whether  or  not  Lord  Macartney  had  performed  the  ceremony  may 
be  debated  with  Chinese  court  officials,  but  Lord  Amherst  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  position  in  this  matter: 

Ld.  A.  immediately  made  it  known  to  us  that  we  were  to  follow 
his  example,  by  bowing  in  the  same  respectful  manner  we 
should  do  to  our  own  Sovereign  and  nothing  more,  if  required 
of  us — he  had  been  asked  to  conform  to  their  ceremony  of 
prostration  before  the  imagined  presence  of  the  Emperor  but 
had  positively  refused 14 

Lord  Amherst  made  this  announcement  at  a  conference  at 
Tianjin,  at  which  time  the  details  for  the  planned  audience  with  the 
Emperor  were  being  arranged.  During  the  feast  that  followed,  the 
British  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  they  would  act  as 
the  Chinese  performed  the  kowtow;  Hayne  reports: 

We  all  stood  erect,  whilst  the  Mandarins  knelt  on  both  knees 
and  by  the  word  of  command  of  a  man  who  stood  by  with  a 
little  gong  which  he  struck  2  or  3  times  &  gave  the  word,  upon 
which  the  Mandarins  on  their  knees  touched  the  ground  with 
their  foreheads,  &  at  the  same  time  we  bowed  slowly  very  low, 
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&  raised  at  the  same  time  with  the  Mandarins;  this  was  repeated 
three  times  with  a  very  trifling  intermission  waiting  each  time 
for  the  word,  after  the  third  &  sixth  the  Chinese  got  on  their 
legs,  &  down  again  in  the  same  manner;  the  bow  was  repeated 
nine  times  by  us  as  well  as  the  Mandarins,  &  they  appeared 
quite  satisfied  with  it. 15 

Unfortunately  the  matter  did  not  end  with  this  solution,  for  the 
Chinese  were  just  as  firm  in  their  insistance  on  the  full  kowtow  as 
Amherst  was  in  his  refusal  to  perform  it.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Ellis,  in  his  Journal,  had  some  reservations  about  the  refusal  to 
perform  the  kowtow:  "resistance  on  this  point  was  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  support  of  our  national  respectability."  He  finally 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Macartney  Embassy  and  was  the  second-ranked 
official  of  this  one,  but  only  with  regrets:  "I  shall  feel,  if  compelled  to 
return  without  an  audience,  a  doubt,  whether  a  contrary  result 
would  have  been  too  dearly  bought,  by  sacrificing  the  distinction 
between  nine  prostrations  of  the  head  to  the  ground  upon  two 
knees,  and  nine  profound  bows  upon  one  knee."16)  Three  days  later 
Amherst  informed  the  embassy  that  "none  of  us  need  be  surprised  if 
our  boats  heads  after  breakfast  were  turned  to  the  right-about 
instead  of  towards  Pekin."17  This  indeed  came  to  pass,  and  the  boats 
were  moored  further  back  on  the  river  while  the  British  were 
supposed  to  be  suitably  impressed  with  this  expression  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Emperor  and  his  representatives.  The  British 
were  not  pleased  with  the  situation  either,  but  they  felt  little  anger 
towards  their  escorts,  recognizing  that  official  duty  and  not 
personal  antipathy  was  the  reason  for  their  action:  "We  all  felt  much 
for  the  situation  of  the  Mandarins  attached  to  us,  having  had  great 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  whole  conduct  toward  us, 
&  at  the  same  time  extremely  zealous  in  the  cause  of  their  Emperor." 
The  British  did  not  hold  Emperor  Jia-Qing  in  the  same  high  regard. 
Hayne  writes  that  he  "is  said  to  be  an  illiterate,  debauched  sot,  timid 
&  tyrannical — From  frequent  insurrections  &  his  life  having  been 
thrice  attempted  he  is  frightened  at  his  own  shadow,  so  that  we  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  such  a  man "18 

The  embassy  was  denied  its  audience  with  the  Emperor  and  soon 
began  its  journey  home.  But  the  British  did  not  turn  to  the  east  and 
leave  China  the  way  they  had  come,  rather  they  traveled  through  the 
interior  of  the  country,  primarily  along  the  route  of  the  Macartney 
Embassy,  finally  reaching  Guangzhou  on  January  1,  1817.  There 
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they  were  met  by  factors  from  various  Western  nations  and  were 
entertained  by  them  and  several  Chinese  hosts,  most  notably 
businessmen. 

The  embassy  left  China  aboard  H.M.S.  Alceste,  the  same  ship 
that  had  brought  them  from  England,  made  a  brief  stop  at  Manila, 
and  continued  on  to  Batavia,  Dutch  East  Indies.  But  on  February 
17  they  were  shipwrecked  off  Pulau  Liat.  All  of  the  more  than  200 
men  on  board  made  it  to  shore  safely  and  then  began  the  work  of 
salvaging  their  valuable  provisions.  Since  the  life  boats  were 
undamaged  by  the  wreck,  a  decision  was  made  that  the  members  of 
the  embassy  should  go  on  to  Batavia  in  order  to  speed  them  on  their 
way  home  and  to  send  rescuers  for  the  remaining  survivors.  Hayne 
left  Pulau  Liat  with  the  embassy,  but  he  was  later  able  to  include  in 
his  diary  the  account  of  what  happened  on  the  island  after  he  left. 
The  account  was  provided  by  one  of  the  ship's  officers  who  had 
remained  behind. 

According  to  the  account,  Malay  pirates  soon  appeared,  and 
Captain  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  successfully  organized  defence  on 
land  to  fend  off  aggressions  around  the  British  camp.  The  Malays 
then  began  to  plunder  the  Alceste,  and  Lieutenant  Hay,  "a  straight 
forward  sort  of  fellow,"  led  an  attack  on  two  pirate  proas  with  a 
barge  and  a  gig,  returning  the  enemy  fire  from  a  two-pound  gun 
with  a  single  musket,  the  only  weapon  at  his  disposal.  The  British 
won  the  naval  encounter,  and  no  further  incidents  involving  the 
pirates  are  noted. 19  The  rescuers  arrived,  and  the  crew  of  the  Alceste 
voyaged  home  to  England  with  the  embassy  aboard  H.M.S.  Caesar. 

The  British  mission  returned  home  having  failed  in  the 
establishment  of  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Chinese.  Over 
the  next  forty  years  no  further  embassies  of  this  type  were  sent  from 
England  to  attempt  the  feat.  It  was  not  until  after  the  second  Opium 
War  that  foreign  diplomats  were  finally  stationed  at  the  Chinese 
capital,  and  this  only  after  extensive  negotiations  to  enact  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tianjin.  (A  record  of  part  of  these 
negotiations  which  took  place  in  the  first  six  months  of  1860  is 
preserved  in  the  Manuscript  Department  in  the  dispatch  book  of  Sir 
William  Frederick  Adolphus  Bruce,  the  first  British  ambassador  to 
China,  which  contains  his  copies  of  some  of  his  letters  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  British  foreign  secretary.) 

Two  other  volumes  in  the  Hayne  collection  deserve  mention.  One 
is  a  letter  book  (1809-1819)  containing  copies  of  letters  praising 
Hayne  written  to  his  father,  and  poems  written  by  William  Burges 
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Hayne.  The  sixth  volume  (1824-1828),  written  by  Hayne's  second 
wife,  contains  accounts  of  their  travels  to  Brazil  and  interesting 
information  about  slavery  there.  There  is  also  an  engraving  of 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Amherst,  father  of  the  Lord  Amherst  of  the  Embassy, 
and  a  1 797  map  of  the  route  of  the  Macartney  Embassy  through 
China. 

The  real  treasures  of  the  collection  are  the  four  China  embassy 
diaries.  They  serve  well  to  complement  the  other  published 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  embassy.  And  while  the  Ellis  work 
may  in  some  ways  be  more  polished,  Hayne's  reveals  to  the  reader 
the  excitement  of  a  journey  through  a  strange  and  wonderful  land, 
written  by  a  man  who,  in  the  great  tradition  of  cultural  observers, 
takes  care  to  judge  his  own  culture  as  he  judges  others,  and  written 
as  the  excitement,  strangeness,  and  wonder  are  still  active  in  the 
observer's  mind. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  All  names  of  Chinese  persons  and  places  are  given  in  the  Pinyin 
style  of  romanization.  When  the  Pinyin  form  may  be  confusing 
the  more  traditional  Wade-Giles  romanization  has  been 
indicated  in  parentheses  following  the  Pinyin.  When  quoting 
from  the  Hayne  diaries  Hayne's  romanization  is  used,  with  the 
Pinyin  noted  in  brackets. 

2.  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  68  (November  26,  1816). 

3.  Perkins  Library  has  a  copy  of  the  1840  edition  of  this  work. 
There  are  other  published  accounts  of  the  embassy.  Basil  Hall's 
Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  ofCorea 
and  the  Great  Loo-Choo  Island  (London:  John  Murray,  1818) 
and  John  M'Leod's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  His  Majesty's  Late 
Ship  Alceste,  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  Along  the  Coast  of  Corea  . . . 
With  an  Account  of  Her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar 
(London:  John  Murray,  1817)  discuss  the  voyage  but  not  the 
events  of  the  embassy  in  China.  Clarke  Abel's  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China,  and  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from 
that  Country,  in  the  Years  1816  and  1817 (London:  Printed  for 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  1818)  and  George 
Thomas  Staunton's  Notes  and  Proceedings  and  Occurrences 
During  the  British  Embassy  to  Pekin  in  1816  (Havant,  Eng.:  H. 
Skelton,  1 824)  deal  extensively  with  the  events  of  the  embassy  in 
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China.  Perkins  Library  has  copies  of  all  of  these  works,  except 
for  Staunton's,  which  was  printed  "for  private  circulation  only." 

4.  Much  of  the  biographical  information  about  Hayne  and  his 
family  has  been  obtained  from  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and 
a  letter  book  (1809-1819)  that  is  part  of  the  collection. 

5.  Henry  Hayne  Letter  Book  (1809-1819),  pp.  2-3. 

6.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  the  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol. 
V  (1824-1828). 

7.  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  184-185  (September  25, 
1816). 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49  (August  18,  1816). 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  49  (August  18,  1816). 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  156-157  (September  16,  1816). 

11.  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  85  (December  6,  1816). 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  146-147  (December  26,  1816). 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  7  (October  27,  1816). 

14.  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  24-25  (August  13,  1816). 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26  (August  13,  1816). 

16.  Henry  Ellis,  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Late  Embassy  to 
China  (London:  Edward  Moxon,  1840),  p.  38. 

17.  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol.  II,  pp.  42-43  (August  16,  1816). 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  44-45  (August  16,  1816). 

19.  Henry  Hayne  Diaries,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  52-54  (February  26,  1817). 
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Lionel  Stevenson  Prize  Essay 

To  Whom  Do  We  Write? 

Jeffrey  Anderson 


Of  all  the  questions  asked  of  fiction  writers  and  their  hard-mined 
ore,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  rarely  posed — simply,  to  whom  is  the 
author  writing  while  he  writes'}  In  an  age  when  graduate  literature 
programs  are  combing  every  work  of  substance  and  many  of 
passing  fancy  for  symbolism,  allegory,  allusion,  and  influence,  isn't 
it  odd  that  this  most  fundamental  question  is  ignored?  Is  it  that  the 
answer  is  too  obvious?  Or  is  the  opposite  true — that  the  relationship 
between  author  and  audience  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
problematic  of  all  areas  of  literary  criticism?  Both  the  works  and  the 
workers  indicate  the  latter.  In  the  secretive  exchange  between  writer 
and  imagined  audience  lies  a  primal  component  of  the  literary 
impulse.  As  subjective  and  difficult  as  this  relationship  is  to  study, 
its  importance  to  the  art  demands  that  the  effort  be  made. 

The  question  is  particularly  challenging  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  relationship  is  a  private  one,  perhaps  the  most  private  element  in 
a  very  private  process.  Second,  the  writer  himself  may  not  be 
conscious  of  the  identity  of  his  audience.  Consequently,  the  search 
for  this  secret  audience  resembles  the  doctor's  search  for  an  infant's 
illness — the  subject  of  study  can't  or  won't  tell  us  where  to  look.  All 
conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  external  evidence — the  fictions 
themselves,  the  ultimate  gift  and  hope  of  every  writer. 

Yet  the  bulk  and  diversity  of  existing  fiction — prose  and  verse, 
long  and  short  forms — is  overwhelming  and  growing  each  day.  A 
head-on  critical  assault  would  be  suicidal.  A  more  objective  and 
manageable  means  of  analysis  involves  the  breaking  down  of  the 
original  unwieldy  question — who  is  the  audience? — into  five 
negotiable  subquestions — is  the  audience  internal  or  external? 
human  or  non-human?  past,  present,  or  future?  singular  or  plural? 
evolving  or  unevolving?  The  combined  answers  to  these 
subquestions  will  provide  a  hypothetical  answer  to  the  original 
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question.  Then  the  hypothesis  can  be  tested  against  the  evidence, 
completing  the  literary  scientist's  arc  of  investigation. 

The  first  subquestion  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult — is  the 
audience  internal  or  external?  Now  of  course  the  audience  is 
ultimately  internal,  that  is,  imagined.  But  given  an  imagined 
audience,  is  it  imagined  as  the  self  (internal)  or  separate  from  the  self 
(external)?  Some  recent  fiction — for  example,  the  dense  saturnalian 
lyrics  of  Pynchon,  Heller,  and  Tom  Robbins — suggests  that  the 
audience  is  the  self,  the  works  created  for  and  understood  by  only 
the  creator:  the  ultimate  narcissism.  But  viewed  in  perspective,  these 
cloudy  lyrics  are  a  new  and  rather  isolated  phenomenon,  emerging 
in  the  last  two  decades  and  already  showing  signs  of  imminent 
extinction.  Excluding  these  and  similar  anomalies,  fiction  is  written 
to  be  shared  with  an  external  audience.  Even  the  outlandish 
creations  of  such  writers  as  Sterne  and  Dickinson  are  composed 
with  attention  to  an  outside  audience.  The  jumbled  chronology  of 
Tristram  Shandy  is  not  the  result  of  Sterne's  neglect  of  his  audience 
but,  to  the  contrary,  is  shaped  with  special  attention  to  the  reader. 
Similarly,  some  of  the  wildest  poems  of  Dickinson  were  hand- 
delivered  to  her  friends  and  neighbors — designed  to  be  shared. 
Beyond  these  eccentric  examples,  we  see  that  the  most  admired  and 
enduring  writers  are  those  whose  works  are  clear  and  readable — 
Tolstoy,  Dickens,  Austen,  Frost,  Hemingway,  and  many  others. 
Compared  with  this  lengthy  heritage,  the  recent  inward  turn  of 
fiction  is  a  minor  development.  The  bulk  of  fiction  is  written  to  an 
external  audience. 

Given  an  external  audience,  is  it  human  or  not?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  to  our  knowledge,  written  communication  is  unique  to 
the  human  race.  It  is  absurd  then  to  suppose  that  fiction,  among  the 
most  sophisticated  forms  of  written  communication,  is  addressed  to 
a  non-human  audience.  While  a  writer  may  rhetorically  address  a 
mountain  or  a  nightingale  or  an  urn,  he  is  ultimately  addressing 
humans  with  a  uniquely  human  device.  Perhaps  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  writer  who  addresses  God  or  gods.  But  even  here, 
the  super-being  is  perceived  as  anthropomorphic,  a  veritable  human 
capable  of  listening  and  responding.  Again,  we  return  to  an 
unavoidable  fact — fiction  is  a  human  craft  addressed  to  human 
beings. 

But  do  these  beings  reside  in  the  past,  present,  or  future?  Though 
there  is  much  talk  of  some  perfect  future  audience,  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  writers  adhere  to  this  ideal.  Literary  history  insists  on  the 
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opposite — that  future  audiences  are  less  capable  of  understanding 
fiction  than  contemporary  audiences.  Can  modern  readers  hope  to 
understand  Chaucer  or  Dante  as  well  as  their  medieval  audiences? 
For  that  matter,  can  we  understand  A  Scarlet  Letter  as  well  as  our 
great-grandfathers  or  Huckleberry  Finn  as  well  as  our 
grandfathers?  Like  a  stone  worked  by  waves,  fiction  is  smoothed  by 
time.  Great  works  keep  their  core  but  lose  their  nuance;  mediocre 
works  are  wholly  dissolved.  Faced  with  such  evidence,  writers  who 
address  an  ideal  future  audience  are  either  naive  or  unrealistically 
optimistic. 

Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  audience  is  imagined  in  terms  of 
present  time.  The  concept  of  present  time  is  slippery  at  best, 
especially  for  the  fictionist  who  is  already  dealing  with  layered  verb 
tenses,  foreshadowing,  flashbacks,  and  other  time-related 
gimmicks.  To  perceive  his  audience  in  the  present  is  to  complicate 
an  already  complicated  situation.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
audience  is  viewed  in  terms  of  the  stable  past.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  most  fiction  is  written  in  the  simple  past 
tense  about  events  that  the  author  saw  or  imagined  in  his  past. 
Fiction  writing  is  the  art  of  exorcising  the  past.  It  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  audience  is  perceived  in  similar  terms. 

Continuing  the  investigation,  we  ask — is  this  past  human 
audience  singular  or  plural?  Common  sense  suggests  that  it's 
singular.  As  already  stated  above,  the  composition  of  fiction  is  a 
private  pursuit.  Consequently,  one  would  expect  that  the  audience 
would  be  kept  as  small  as  possible — one  person.  This  conclusion  is 
corroborated  by  the  literature.  Where  the  audience  appears  in  the 
work,  it  appears  as  singular.  Milton's  "Sonnet  XXIII"  is  addressed 
to  a  deceased  wife.  Hemingway's  A  Moveable  Feast  is  a  nostalgic 
love-letter  to  his  first  wife,  Hadley.  Keat's  "This  Living  Hand"  is  a 
plea  to  Fanny  Brawne.  It  might  be  argued  that  these  are  rhetorical 
objects  of  address  not  unlike  the  nightingale  or  the  urn  mentioned 
above.  The  intensity  of  live  feeling  in  these  works  makes  that  an 
unlikely  premise;  but  even  if  these  audiences  are  rhetorical,  their 
singularity  is  still  relevant  to  our  study.  The  author  is  addressing  one 
person,  whether  that  person  is  a  rhetorical  or  genuine  audience. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  or  not  the  audience 
evolves  during  composition.  While  it's  easy  to  imagine  an 
unevolving  audience  for  a  short  story  or  sonnet,  it's  unlikely  that  the 
imagined  audience  is  unchanging  for  the  composition  of  a  long 
work,  say  a  War  and  Peace  or  a  Paradise  Lost.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
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improbable  that  a  writer's  subconscious  would  willfully  introduce 
yet  another  variable  into  the  creative  process.  A  sensible 
compromise  explains  this  apparent  contradiction — the  person 
addressed  does  not  evolve;  but,  especially  in  a  long  work,  this 
person  may  be  replaced  by  another  unevolving  individual.  In  other 
words,  the  individual  doesn't  evolve  but  the  concept  does.  For 
example,  in  Anna  Karenina  Tolstoy  rotates  his  mammoth  tale 
around  two  polar  characters — Anna  and  Levin.  Setting,  tone,  and 
theme  alternate  between  these  two  centers.  Is  it  not  logical  then  that 
the  imagined  audience  too  should  alternate,  one  person  addressed 
during  the  Levin  scenes,  another  during  the  Anna  scenes?  A  more 
structurally  varied  work,  such  as  As  I  Lay  Dying,  may  have  several, 
even  dozens,  of  people  addressed  during  the  course  of  composition, 
each  individual  unevolving  within  the  evolving  concept. 

From  the  above  questions  and  their  probable  (if  not  absolute) 
answers,  we  have  constructed  a  composite  sketch  of  the  fiction 
audience — an  unevolving  person  from  the  author's  real  or  imagined 
past.  But  how  well  does  this  hypothesis  agree  with  the  existing 
evidence?  Though  it  is  impossible  in  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  essa^ 
to  consider  all  or  even  a  substantial  portion  of  world  fiction,  a 
general  survey  shows  support  for  the  hypothesis.  For  example,  an 
early  written  narrative  on  which  much  subsequent  literature  is 
built — the  Gospel  of  Mark — is  almost  certainly  written  to  one 
person  in  the  author's  real  past.  The  Gospel  is  written  by  John  Mark 
using,  to  a  large  degree,  the  recollections  of  Simon  Peter. 
Furthermore,  most  scholars  date  the  Gospel  within  a  few  years  of 
Peter's  martyrdom.  These  facts  strongly  suggest  that  John  Mark 
was  recalling  Peter  while  he  wrote,  imagining  his  recently  martyred 
teacher  (and  friend?)  and  addressing  the  words  to  this  memory. 

More  recent  literature  lends  further  support  to  the  hypothesis. 
Each  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  is  clearly  addressed  to  one  of  two 
past  friends  or  lovers.  Milton's  "Lycidas"  is  addressed  to  his 
drowned  classmate,  Edward  King.  Cowper's  "The  Castaway" 
summons  the  image  of  a  man  washed  overboard  on  rough  seas. 
Wordsworth's  "Tintern  Abbey"  is  addressed  to  his  sister,  Dorothy. 
Turgenev's  Fathers  and  Sons  is  built  on  the  memory  of  a  young 
nihilist  doctor.  Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Arms  consummates  in 
fiction  an  affair  which  was  unconsummated  in  real  life.  Wolfe's 
Look  Homeward,  Angel  summons  first  one  then  another  of  the 
author's  real-life  family. 

Having  seen  what  fiction  says  about  the  hypothesis,  what  does  the 
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hypothesis  say  about  tiction?  Perhaps  most  significantly,  it  says  that 
fiction  is  backward,  not  forward,  looking.  This  fact  spawns  a 
corollary — the  central  impulse  in  fiction  is  nostalgic,  not  didactic. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  fiction  cannot  ultimately  be  didactic;  it  of 
course  is.  But,  with  occasional  exceptions  (Swift,  late  Tolstoy, 
Huxley),  it  is  not  conceived  in  didactic  terms.  And  if  fiction  is 
designed  not  so  much  to  teach  the  future  as  to  exorcise  the  past, 
what  then  is  the  nature  of  the  creative  impulse?  Is  it  not  perhaps 
more  personal  than  our  highly  public  literary  world  might  suggest? 
Is  not  publication — the  hard-sought  goal  of  most  fiction  writers — 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  original  impulse? 

Consider  also  some  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  audience — 
private,  secretive,  mysterious,  exorcising.  The  adjectives  are 
strongly  erotic,  suggesting  that  at  its  origins  fiction  is,  at  least  in 
part,  an  erotic  endeavor.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  read  almost  any 
work  of  fiction  without  hearing  the  rumblings  of  eros  beneath  the 
words.  Yet  this  empirical  component  is  universally  ignored  in  the 
sterile  domains  of  criticism.  Creations  which  hail  from  the  fertile 
realms  of  eros  and  nostalgia  are  only  lessened  and  distorted  when 
rammed  through  the  mechanical  efficiencies  of  theories  which  take 
no  account  of  these  origins. 

At  the  very  least,  this  study  indicates  two  basic  facts  about  fiction. 
First,  the  writers  are  necessarily  torn  by  the  riptide  of  paradox,  forced 
to  reconcile  the  private  world  of  composition  with  the  public  world 
of  reward.  Second,  the  critics  handicap  themselves  and  their  craft  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  a  central  mystery  in  the  creative  process — 
the  author-audience  relationship.  Writers  encourage  this  ignorance: 
desiring  both  a  public  readership  and  a  private  life,  they  offer  the 
world  the  finished  product  and  bury  the  bones  of  creation. 
Consequently,  critical  schools  are  becoming  increasingly  removed 
from  creative  schools.  The  understanding  of  fiction  grows  darker, 
not  clearer.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  writers  and  critics  alike  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  their  old  professions.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  ignore  the 
big-money  bombast  of  publishers  and  the  cryptic  cant  of  over- 
specialized  scholars  and  listen  to  the  soft,  painfully  intricate 
exchange  between  author  and  imagined  audience.  In  that  exchange 
lie  the  origins  of  the  creative  process. 
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A  Papal  Binding 

John  L.  Sharpe  III  and 
William  R.  Erwin 


Late  Baroque  illusionism,  with  flickering  light  effects,  dazzled  the 
eye  with  an  entanglement  of  curves,  diagonals  and  dots.  It  was  used 
with  considerable  success  by  Italian  artists  for  vault  decoration  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  less  successfully 
on  bindings  of  the  same  period.  An  excellent  example  of  the  Roman 
Baroque  binding  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1600s  is  that  of  Christiaan 
van  Adrichem's  Theatrum  Terrae  Sanctae  et  Biblicarum 
historiarum  cum  Tabulis  geographicis  aere  expressis,  printed  in 
Cologne  by  Jodocus  H.  Kramer  in  1682  and  bound  in  Rome  for 
Pope  Innocent  XI  about  that  time.  It  is  an  interesting  work  from 
several  points  of  view,  not  just  the  binding,  for  it  reflects  a  number 
of  forces  at  work  in  the  world  of  the  1670s  and  '80s. 

Adrichem's  Theatrum  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  travel  guide 
for  the  stay-at-home  traveler  who  would  like  to  visit  the  holy  sites  of 
the  faith  and  other  important  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
wide-spread  accompaniments  of  the  religious  life.  Palestine,  the 
Holy  Land  par  excellence,  associated  with  the  scenes  of  the  birth, 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  attracted  thousands.  Books 
of  description  and  travel  to  the  shrines,  redolent  with  meaning  for 
the  faithful,  were  always  popular  and  went  through  many  editions. 
Van  Adrichem's  Theatrum,  first  published  in  1593,  appeared  in 
fourteen  editions  up  to  1 764.  In  the  1 682  edition  are  thirteen  maps — 
one  each  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  and  a  map  of  Jerusalem  and  suburbs 
which,  without  regard  for  chronology,  denote  holy  shrines 
venerated  by  Christians.  The  Jerusalem  map  has  a  title  which 
defines  and  describes:  Ierusalem  et  suburbia  eius  sicut  tempore 
Christi  floruit  cum  locis  in  quibus  Christus passus  est,  quae  religiose 
a  Christianis  observata,  etiam  nun  venerationi  habentur.  . . . 
Included  in  addition  to  detailed  descriptions  of  each  map  are  several 
tables:  one  of  chronology  from  the  year  1  to  3960,  the  year  in  which 
Christ  was  born,  followed  by  a  chronology  anno  Domini  1  through 
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23  April,  1585.  The  Duke  copy  of  Van  Adrichem's  Theatrum  (1682) 
bears  the  arms  of  Pope  Innocent  XI,  the  seventeenth-century  pope 
so  concerned  with  protecting  the  Holy  Sites. 

Born  Benedetto  Odescalchi  in  1611,  Innocent  XI  (1676-89)  was 
probably  the  most  upright  and  capable  of  the  seven  popes  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  during  the  late  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  papacy  was  suffering  a  period  of  decline  in  prestige.  His 
life,  simple  and  blameless,  his  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  won  for  him  respect  from  his 
people  but  hostility  from  Louis  XIV  of  France.  Innocent  opposed 
Louis'  extention  of  claim  to  regalian  rights  and  his  abuse  of  the 
ambassadorial  right  of  asylum.  Louis  in  response  seized  the  papal 
territory  of  Avignon,  and  talked  loudly  of  a  schism,  but  nothing 
shook  the  Pope  from  his  resolute  opposition  to  France  which  he 
regarded  as  nearly  as  great  a  menace  to  Europe  as  the  approaching 
Turks  from  the  East.  The  great  object  of  Innocent's  desire  was  to 
repulse  the  Turks  who  were  moving  into  Europe  and  on  the  way  to 
Vienna.  His  unwearying  efforts  to  that  end  entitled  him  to  share  in 
the  glory  of  defending  Vienna  in  1683. 

The  revival  of  the  Mohammedan  offensive  in  the  late  1600s  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Kiuprili  family  was  but  another  reminder  to  the 
faithful  that  Jerusalem  had  first  been  taken  by  the  Muslims  in  61 1, 
when  they  pillaged  the  City,  looted  and  burned  churches,  and 
carried  off  what  the  Christians  revered  as  the  Holy  Cross  on  which 
Jesus  was  believed  to  have  died.  Efforts  to  recover  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  two  centuries  of  crusades  from  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  to  1291  had  failed.  Again  in  the  mid- 1600s  the 
Muslim  Turks  had  entered  Europe  and  were  moving  against 
Hungary.  When  they  attacked  St.  Gothard  in  1663,  they  were 
repulsed  by  an  imperial  army  aided  by  the  French  troups  of  Louis 
XIV.  Unrelenting,  the  invaders  took  Crete  from  the  Venetians  in 
1669  and  the  Ukraine,  annexed  from  Poland,  in  1676.  In  a  drive 
launched  against  Vienna,  a  Muslim  army  of  some  150,000  reached 
the  walls  of  the  city  in  1683,  but  the  arrival  of  John  Sobieski  with 
reinforcements  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  beseigers.  To  this  campaign 
against  the  invaders  Innocent  XI  was  able  to  contribute  large  sums 
from  a  surplus  he  had  achieved  through  his  severe  restriction  of 
expenditures. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Innocent  XI  was  opposed  by  Louis  XIV,  the 
fanfare  style  of  book  decoration  propagated  with  success  in  the 
royal  court  in  France  was  to  appear  in  the  book  decoration  arts 
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across  the  Alps,  especially  when  the  work  was  for  an  important 
person.  For  Innocent  XI,  defender  of  the  Christian  world  against 
the  Muslim  invaders,  Van  Adrichem's  Theatrum  Terrae  Sanctae 
was  given  a  cover  of  dark  brown  morocco,  elaboratedly  tooled  in 
gold,  and  identified  as  the  property  of  Innocent  XI  with  an  armorial 
supralibris. 

The  gilt  decoration  of  the  cover  is  in  the  tradition  of  Nicolas  Eve 
and  his  son  and  successor  Clovis,  royal  binders  under  Henri  III  in 
the  1 570s  and  the  1 580s.  The  style  developed  in  this  period  was  given 
the  name  a  la  fanfare.  The  bindings  were  decorated  all  over  the  sides 
and  back  with  interlacing  patterns  of  a  geometrical  character,  with 
the  spaces  filled  in  with  palm  branches  and  wreaths  of  foliage. 
Delicate  and  elaborate,  yet  brilliantly  tooled  bindings  in  this  style 
were  further  developed  by  another  French  binder,  Le  Gascon,  in  the 
1620s.  He  embroidered  delightfully  on  these  fanfare  ornaments  in 
the  fashion  most  like  that  of  lace,  banished  from  clothing  by  severe 
edicts  but  given  refuge  on  the  coverings  of  books,  Under  Louis  XIV 
binders  like  Gilles  Dubois  (d.  1670),  Levasseur  (binder  to  Huet, 
Bishop  of  Avranches),  La  Tour  (d.  1676),  and  Ruette  (the  reputed 
inventor  of  marbled  paper  for  fly-leaves  of  books),  propagated  this 
tradition  of  richly  decorated  gilt  bindings.* 

Developed  as  an  hyperbole  of  the  Le  Gascon  style,  the  book 
decorating  arts,  especially  papal  books  of  Rome  in  the  late  1600s, 
reflect  the  influence  of  the  vast  ecclesiastical  building  program 
begun  in  1603,  when  the  task  of  completing  St.  Peter's  was  given  to 
Carolo  Maderno  (1556-1629).  Notable  in  this  enterprise  was 
Gianlorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680),  the  designer  of  the  huge  bronze 
canopy  in  St.  Peter's  under  the  dome  and  the  splendidly 
encompassing  colonades  of  the  Square  of  St.  Peter's,  begun  in  1656. 
Since  none  of  the  new  High  Baroque  churches  built  by  Bernini 
himself  or  by  Cartona,  Barromini,  and  Rainaldi  had  room  for  these 
great  baroque  ceiling  decorations,  they  were  designed  as 
architectural  entities  without  painted  illusionistic  ceiling  painting. 
In  contrast,  High  Baroque  frescoes  such  as  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
were  executed  only  on  the  vaults  of  older  churches  where  none  was 
originally  planned. 

Most  of  the  large  frescoes  in  Roman  churches  belong  to  the 
period  between  1670  and  1720.  Such  Baroque  grandiloquence  was 
done  at  a  time  when  High  Baroque  architecture  and  sculpture  had 
long  passed  their  zenith.  In  that  period  artistic  enthusiasm  for 
ceiling  decoration  rises  with  the  work  of  Gaulli,  who  in  1668  painted 
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the  pendentives  of  S.  Agnese  and  in  1672  began  his  most  ambitious 
decoration  in  the  Roman  Baroque — the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  the 
Gesu,  a  work  which  kept  him  occupied  for  over  a  decade. 

The  exuberant  decoration  on  the  covers  of  the  Theatrum,  with  its 
curvaceous  forms,  is  a  spacially  complex  composition,  bearing 
traces  both  of  architectural  development  and  of  papal  history.  The 
actual  two-dimensional  space  of  the  covers  takes  on  the  appearance 
of  the  molded  interior  space  of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  the  church 
where,  through  the  skill  of  binders'  tools,  the  viewer  beholds  the 
infinite  within  linear  dimensions.  The  space  is  projected  by  means  of 
impost  and  haunch  forms  to  a  star-studded  ceiling  with  the  papal 
coat  of  arms  in  the  central  oval  panel,  or  "dome."  The  binder  uses 
large  and  small  gilded  dots  to  produce  the  effect  of  flickering  light 
found  in  late  Baroque  illusionism.  The  total  effect  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  viewer  to  the  central  oval  occupied  by  the  shield  of 
Innocent  XI,  supported  by  the  equal  arms  of  the  Greek  cross.  The 
whole  is  held  together  lightly  but  firmly  by  three  narrow  bands  of 
differing  ornaments,  the  two  outside  bands  being  rolls  while  the 
innermost  consists  of  assorted  tools  arranged  in  patterns  to  fill  the 
space. 

The  equal  arms  of  the  cross  on  either  side  of  the  central  oval  has  a 
central  cartouche  against  a  background  diaper  pattern  which  has  a 
leaf  stamp  within  each  lozenge.  The  cartouches  are  filled  with  a 
pattern  made  up  from  tools  arranged  in  a  manner  much  favored  by 
the  French  binder  Le  Gascon  and  the  binders  under  Louis  XIV. 

The  binding  of  Van  Adrichem's  Theatrum  Terrae  Sanctae, 
executed  sometime  between  1682  and  1689  for  Innocent  XI,  the 
pope  who  resourcefully  opposed  the  invasion  of  Vienna  by  the 
Muslims,  preserves  a  rare  example  of  late  Baroque  Roman  binding 
decoration.  Interesting  in  its  decoration,  although  unexceptional  in 
its  forwarding,  this  German  imprint  of  a  description  of  Bible  lands 
by  a  Dutchman  had  a  fascinating  visual  entanglement  of  curves, 
dots,  and  diagonals  reminiscent  of  the  late  Roman  Baroque 
enthusiasm  for  illusionist  vault  decoration. 

*  Henri  Bouchot,  The  Book:  its  Printers,  Illustrators,  and  Binders, 
from  Gutenberg  to  the  present  Time  (edited  by  H.  Grevel; 
London:  H.  Grevel  and  Co.,  1890),  p.  297. 
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Whitman's  Anthology  of 
English  Literature 

Kenneth  M.  Price 


Ellen  Frances  Frey's  Catalogue  of  the  Whitman  Collection  in  the 
Duke  University  Library  (1945)  lists  an  unidentified  anthology  as 
the  source  of  four  items  in  the  poet's  personal  collection  of  book  and 
magazine  clippings:  Samuel  Johnson's  "Essay  on  Shakespeare,"  a 
selection  from  several  Scottish  poets,  ten  poems  by  Robert  Burns, 
and  Robert  Chambers'  "Present  State  of  the  British  Empire" 
[Catalogue,  pp.  73  and  77].  These  clipped  pages  correspond  exactly 
to  the  missing  sections  of  a  book  in  the  Feinberg-Whitman 
Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Whitman's  annotated  copy 
of  Dr.  L[udwig]  Herrig's  The  British  Classical  Authors.  Select 
Specimens  of  the  National  Literature  of  England  from  G.  Chaucer 
to  the  Present  Time.  Poetry  and  Prose  (Brunswick:  George 
Westermann,  1851).  Along  with  the  pieces  collected  at  Duke, 
Whitman  clipped  three  other  items  from  the  Herrig  book: 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Defence  of  Poesy," 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "The  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox." 

Writing  long  after  Frey  compiled  her  Catalogue,  Floyd  Stovall, 
in  The  Foreground  of  Leaves  of  Grass  (1974),  mentioned  Herrig's 
The  British  Classical  Authors  as  a  probable  source  for  "several, 
perhaps  a  dozen"  items  in  the  Trent  Collection.  However,  Stovall 
apparently  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Whitman's  copy  of  the 
book  and  so  could  not  be  certain  which  edition  the  poet  used 
[Foreground,  p.  144].  Significantly,  Whitman  owned  the  1851 
edition — the  early  imprint  date  makes  it  at  least  possible  that  the 
poet  read  Herrig's  anthology  while  preparing  the  first  Leaves  of 
Grass  (1855). 

In  the  anthology  Whitman  made  no  marginal  comments  of  note, 
but  he  marked  the  titles  of  several  poems  as  well  as  a  number  of 
passages  within  given  works.  Further,  Whitman  probably  studied 
many  passages  that  he  did  not  annotate.  The  poet  carefully  read 
Spenser's  "The  Legend  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross"  but  left  it 
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unmarked  except  for  a  typographical  error  which  he  corrected. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  marking  in  the  entire  book  is  another 
emendation  illustrating  that  Whitman  the  poet  better  understood 
the  importance  of  language  than  Herrig  the  editor.  Herrig  wrote  in 
his  "Preface"  that  the  "language  of  a  people  elucidates  only  one 
point  of  its  existence."  Whitman  crossed  out  "only  one,"  altering  the 
passage  to  read:  the  "language  of  a  people  elucidates  every  point  of 
its  existence." 
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Dedicated  to  Elvin  Strowd 


Whose  administration  as  University  Librarian  (1982-1984)  is  highlighted 
by  the  congenial  working  environment  that  his  leadership  promoted,  the 
general  approbation  from  the  staff  that  he  enjoyed,  his  decisiveness, 
careful  research  and  humanitarianism.  His  stable  progressive  admini- 
stration is  remembered  with  pride  and  affection. 


A  Poetic  Galaxy: 
Spenser,  Keats,  Shelley 

R.  F.  Gleckner 


Three  important,  not  to  say  valuable,  first  editions  recently  have  been 
added  to  Dukes  rare-book  collection,  rather  remarkably  all  three  having 
been  listed  in  the  same  bookseller's  catalogue.  In  fact,  in  my  thirty-odd 
years  of  used-book-catalogue  combing,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  these 
three  listed  for  sale.  The  earliest  in  date  of  publication,  and  the  most 
valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  being  the  last  major  publication 
during  the  author's  lifetime,  is  Edmund  Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queen. 
Disposed  into  twelue  bookes,  Fashioning  XII  Morall  vermes.  With  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  Containing  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Bookes,  published  in  two  quarto  volumes  in  late  1596  by  William 
Ponsonbie. 

The  special  significance  of  these  volumes  inheres  in  their  elongated 
subtitle  (not  untypical  in  the  Renaissance),  for  Books  IV,  V,  and  VI  of 
the  poem  had  not  been  published  before  and  here  are  adjoined  to  the 
first  reprinting  of  the  1590  original  edition  of  Books  I,  II,  and  III. 
Although  no  additional  complete  books  were  forthcoming  from  Spenser's 
pen  so  for  as  we  know,  and  although  therefore  his  titular  promise  of  twelve 
books  on  the  twelve  moral  virtues  fell  far  short  of  realization,  fragments 
of  an  apparent  seventh  book  were  added  to  the  poem  in  what  is  known 
as  the  first  folio  edition  published  by  Mathew  Lownes  in  1609.  Those 
fragments  consist  of  two  cantos  numbered  VI  and  VII  plus  two  stanzas 
of  "The  VIII  Canto,  vnperfite"-the  entire  addition  being  entitled  "Two 
Cantos  of  Mvtabilitie:  Which,  both  for  Forme  and  Matter,  appeare  to 
be  parcell  of  some  following  Booke  of  the  Faerie  Qveene,  Vnder  the 
Legend  of  Constancie."  From  whom  or  how  Lownes  secured  these 
fragments,  by  whose  authority  the  cantos  were  so  peculiarly  numbered, 
and  whether  the  title  as  given  was  Lownes's  idea  or  his  faithful  copying 
of  someone's  (obviously  not  Spenser's)  notes  on  the  manuscript,  all  are 
questions  that  have  never  been  answered.  The  Mutabilitie  manuscript, 
like  those  of  the  first  six  books,  has  never  surfaced. 


Happily  Duke  also  owns  a  splendid  copy  of  the  1590  edition  of  the 
three-book  Faerie  Queene,  handsomely  rebound  in  gold-stamped  dark 
blue  crushed  morocco  (as  is  our  newly  acquired  six-book  Faerie  Queene), 
thus  enabling  area  scholars  to  compare  first-hand  the  printer's  texts  of 
the  1590  edition  of  Books  I-III  with  their  reprinting  in  1596.  Although 
the  1596  edition  reprints  the  first  three  books  directly  from  the  1590, 
rather  than  being  reset  from  the  manuscript,  it  "escapes  some  of  the 
blunders  of  its  original,"  according  to  a  modern  Spenser  editor,  but 
"reproduces  others,  and  perpetrates  some  new."  Spenser  himself  apparent- 
ly did  not  have  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  oversee  the  1596  edition's 
passage  through  the  press.  Subsequent  to  the  1596  treasure,  three  folio 
editions  of  Spenser's  Works  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1611, 
1617,  1679),  including  the  six-book  Faerie  Queene  plus  the  Mutabilitie 
Cantos,  all  three  of  them  described  by  one  of  Spenser's  modern 
bibliographers  as  "typical  publishers'  volumes  prepared  with  a  view  to 
sale  rather  than  scholarly  care."  Each  of  them  was  reprinted  from  its 
predecessor(s),  all  leaning  finally  on  Lownes's  1609  edition,  and  resulting 
in  a  progressive  degeneration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  text  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century.  Of  these  three  folios  Duke  owns  only  a  copy  of 
the  1679,  which,  however,  does  have  the  distinction  of  containing  the 
first  substantial  biography  of  Spenser  (although  brief  accounts  had 
appeared  as  early  as  1600  by  William  Camden  and  later  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Robert  Johnston,  Sir  James  Ware,  Thomas  Fuller,  Edward 
Phillips,  and  others).  It  remained  for  eighteenth-century  editors  to  initiate 
the  progressive  development  of  substantial  scholarly,  annotated  editions 
of  The  Faerie  Queene  as  well  as  of  the  Works,  beginning  with  John 
Hughes's  edition  of  1715  through  those  of  Ralph  Church  and  Thomas 
Birch  a  little  after  mid-century,  to  the  first  major  scholarly  edition  by 
John  Upton  in  1758,  and  finally  to  Henry  John  Todd's  "modern"  edition 
of  the  Works  in  eight  volumes  in  1805.  Of  these  Duke  owns  copies  of 
the  Hughes,  Church,  Upton,  and  Todd.  The  Birch  is  an  unfortunate 
absence,  for  its  splendidly  printed  three  folio  volumes  are  graced  by  32 
fold-out  illustrations  engraved  from  the  designs  of  William  Kent,  an 
eighteenth-century  architect,  landscape  gardener,  and  book  illustrator 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  second  of  our  three  exciting  acquisitions  happens  to  be  a  first- 
edition  of  a  work,  and  the  first  major  publication  of  a  poet,  heavily 
influenced  by  Spenser— Endymion  by  John  Keats,  published  by  Taylor 
and  Hessey  on  May  19,  1818.  While  Keats's  first  volume  of  poetry,  entitled 
simply  Poems,  had  appeared  on  March  3,  1817  (Keats  was  not  yet  22), 
it  had  but  a  small  sale  and  was,  to  Keats's  great  disappointment,  neither 
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widely  reviewed  nor  noticed.  A  little  over  a  month  later,  the  Oilier 
brothers  (Charles  and  James),  who  published  Poems,  wrote  to  Keats's 
brother  George  in  response  to  a  business  query  from  the  latter,  "We  regret 
that  your  brother  ever  requested  us  to  publish  his  book.  ...  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  persons  who  have  purchased  it  .  .  .  have  found  fault 
with  it  in  such  plain  terms,  that  we  have  in  many  cases  offered  to  take 
the  book  back  rather  than  be  annoyed  with  the  ridicule  which  has  .  .  . 
been  showered  upon  it."  However  humbled,  or  even  humiliated,  Keats 
may  have  been  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  characteristically  he  put  the  matter 
behind  him  and  immediately  launched  into  a  far  more  ambitious  poetic 
project  which  was  to  cost  him  well  over  a  rocky  year  in  the  writing, 
and  which  he  himself  was  to  call  later  "a  trial  of  invention,"  a  test  of 
his  imaginative  powers.  He  had  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  be  a 
poet,  but  more  important,  if  he  could  not  be  a  great  poet,  he  would 
abandon  the  entire  enterprise.  Endymion  was  to  be  his  crucible  of  self- 
testing,  in  which,  as  he  said  after  the  fact,  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
"making  4,000  lines  of  one  bare  circumstance  and  filling  them  with 
poetry."  As  Keats's  finest  biographer,  Walter  Jackson  Bate,  has  put  it, 

The  essential  .  .  .  psychological  interest  of  Endymion  ...  is  that 
we  have  a  manly  intelligence,  blessed  with  instinctive  prudence  as 
well  as  a  trustful  veneration  of  what  the  best  [poetry]  of  the  past 
has  achieved,  deliberately  using  these  months,  using  this  long 
worksheet,  so  to  speak,  as  a  courageous  exercise,  confident  that 
by  such  a  stretch  of  inventive  muscle  he  was  following  the  examples 
he  revered  [Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton] ,  and  that  the 
principal  gain  of  such  an  exercise  would  appear  not  in  the  poem 
itself  but  in  what  he  would  write  later— possibly  much  later. 

He  could  not  know,  of  course,  that  he  had  less  than  four  years  to  live; 
nor  could  he  have  known  that  the  slim  sheaf  of  forty-five  poems  that 
make  up  his  only  three  published  volumes —Poems  (1817),  Endymion 
(1818),  and  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  Other  Poems 
(1820)— would  assure  him  a  lasting  place  in  the  galaxy  of  poets  he 
venerated,  even  did  we  not  know  of  the  some  ninety-six  additional  poems 
first  published  after  his  death. 

The  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Endymion  Duke  now  owns  is  gorgeously 
rebound  in  gold-stamped  blue-green  crushed  morroco  with  marbled 
endpapers,  and  all  page-edges  gilt.  Since  a  copy  of  the  1820  volume 
already  resides  in  the  Duke  collection,  only  the  1817  Poems  is  lacking 
to  give  us  a  complete  run  of  Keats's  only  published  volumes.  The  first- 
draft  of  Endymion,  completed  in  November  1817,  is  now  lost,  but  the 


fair  copy  Keats  prepared  for  the  printer  (replete  with  corrections  and 
emendations  in  both  Keats's  own  and  his  publisher  Taylor's  hands)  is 
extant  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  along  with  the  holo- 
graph manuscript  of  the  original  preface  that  Keats  hastily  revised  just 
before  publication. 

Endymion  was  mercilessly,  not  to  say  viciously,  attacked  by  John  Gibson 
Lockhart  in  Blackwood's  magazine,  by  John  Wilson  Croker  (whose  name, 
Professor  Bate  suggests,  had  an  aptness  that  reminds  us  of  a  Dickens 
character  and  whom  William  Hazlitt  called  "the  talking  potato")  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  by  an  anonymous  reviewer  in  the  British  Critic— all 
within  a  single  month.  Typical  of  the  largely  ad  hominem  lacerations 
inflicted  on  Keats  is  this  passage  from  Lockhart's  review: 

His  friends,  we  understand,  destined  him  to  a  career  of  medicine, 
and  he  was  bound  apprentice  some  years  ago  to  a  worthy  apothecary 
in  town.  But  all  has  been  undone  by  a  sudden  attack  of  [a  disease 
of  mind] .  Whether  Mr.  John  has  been  sent  home  with  a  diuretic 
or  composing  draught  of  some  patient  far  gone  in  the  poetical 
mania,  we  have  not  heard.  This  much  is  certain,  that  he  has  caught 
the  infection,  and  that  thoroughly. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  record  that  several  of  Keats's  literary  friends  tried 
to  publish  replies  to  these  three  reviews  (they  were  refused),  but  no  finer 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  Keats's  character  than  to  quote  his  own  manly, 
perhaps  even  heroic,  reaction: 

Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momentary  effect  on  the  man  whose  love 
of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic  of  his  own  Works. 
My  own  domestic  criticism  has  given  me  pain  without  comparison 
beyond  what  Blackwood  or  the  Quarterly  could  possibly  inflict. 
And  also  when  I  feel  I  am  right,  no  external  praise  can  give  me 
such  a  glow  as  my  own  solitary  reperception  &  ratification  of  what 
is  fine.  .  .  .  The  Genius  of  Poetry  must  work  out  its  own  salvation 
in  man.  ...  In  Endymion,  I  leaped  headlong  into  the  Sea,  and 
thereby  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Soundings,  the 
quicksands,  &  the  rocks,  than  if  I  had  stayed  upon  the  green  shore, 
and  piped  a  silly  pipe,  and  took  tea  &  comfortable  advice. 

That  was  written  on  October  8,  1818.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
February  23,  1821,  Keats  was  dead.  A  little  over  three  months  later  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  completed  his  brilliant  pastoral  elegy  on  Keats's  death, 
Adonais,  published  in  Pisa,  Italy,  with  a  modest  blue  ornamented  paper 
wrapper.  Rather  neatly,  if  fortuitously,  Shelley's  casting  of  his  poem  in 
Spenserian  stanzas  links  the  three  authors  I  write  of  in  almost  uncanny 
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fashion;  for  a  copy  of  this  Pisa  edition,  without  the  wrapper  but  beauti- 
fully rebound  by  Riviere  &  Son  in  gold-stamped  brown  crushed  morocco 
with  maroon  endpapers  and  top  edges  gilt,  is  the  third  of  Duke's  extra- 
ordinary recent  acquisitions. 

Shelley  thought  the  poem  "better  than  anything  that  I  have  yet  written, 
and  worthy  both  of  him  [Keats]  and  me."  He  was  right;  for  the  poem 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  very  small  handfull  of  the  greatest  elegies 
in  the  language,  the  most  dazzling  of  which  (aside  from  a  few  classical 
predecessors),  being  Milton's  Lycidas  and  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 
Perhaps  oddly,  Shelley  and  Keats  had  never  been  much  more  than 
acquaintances,  the  latter  never  following  up  on  the  former's  overtures 
of  closer  friendship.  Nevertheless,  in  the  autumn  of  1820  Shelley  penned 
an  angry  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  expressing  indignation 
over  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  Croker's  review  of  Endymion  and  calling 
the  editor's  attention  to  what  Shelley  regarded  as  Keats's  splendid  new 
volume  of  poems,  the  1820  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
Other  Poems.  He  heard  of  Keats's  death  in  April  of  1821  and,  like  Byron, 
erroneously  attributed  it  to  what  he  called  a  "burst  .  .  .  bloodvessel" 
occasioned  by  the  "first  paroxysms  of  his  disappointment"  at  the 
Quarterly's  savage  review.  Byron's  reaction  was,  predictably  for  one  not 
enamored  of  most  of  Keats's  poetry,  half  facetious  but  not  without  a 
moving  revelation  of  his  characteristic  championing  of  the  suffering  and 
the  persecuted: 

His  fragment  of  Hyperion  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans, 
and  is  as  sublime  as  Aeschylus.  He  is  a  loss  to  our  literature.  .  .  . 
John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique, 
Just  as  he  really  promised  some  thing  great; 

Poor  fellow!  His  was  an  untoward  fate:  — 
Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  Article. 

On  July  13,  1821,  however,  the  angry,  moving,  and  majestic  Adonais 
appeared,  "the  least  imperfect  of  my  compositions,"  Shelley  announced 
with  pride  amid  his  sorrow,  "and,  as  the  image  of  my  regret  and  honour 
for  poor  Keats,  I  wish  it  to  be  so." 

"Image"  it  may  have  been,  but  ironically  Shelley  was  pilloried  by  the 
reviewers  of  Adonais  no  less  severely  than  Keats  was  for  Endymion.  "The 
poetry  of  the  work  is  contemptible"  one  wrote,  "a  mere  collection  of 
bloated  words  heaped  on  each  other  without  order,  harmony,  or  meaning; 
the  refuse  of  a  schoolboy's  commonplace  book."  Another  said  that  the 
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poem  proves  "that  it  is  possible  to  write  two  sentences  of  pure  nonsense 
out  of  every  three";  but  "a  more  faithful  calculation  would  bring  us 
to  .  .  .  about  five  readable  lines  in  the  entire."  Such  obtuseness  has  long 
faded  into  deserved  oblivion,  and  Duke's  new  first  edition  of  Adonais 
takes  an  honored  position  in  the  splendid  Shelley  collection  fostered  by 
one  of  the  finest  of  Shelley  scholars  during  his  long  tenure  at  Duke, 
Professor  Newman  Ivey  White:  first  editions  of  Queen  Mab  (1813); 
Alastor  .  .  .  and  Other  Poems  (1816);  Laon  and  Cythna  (1817),  only  a 
few  copies  of  which  were  issued  before  the  publisher  demanded  certain 
excisions  and  Shelley  complied,  publishing  the  new  version  as  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  (1818),  which  Duke  also  owns;  Rosalind  and  Helen  .  .  .  with 
Other  Poems  (1819;  the  other  poems  being  Lines  Written  on  the  Euganean 
Hills  and  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty) ;  Prometheus  Unbound  .  .  .  with 
Other  Poems  (1820;  the  other  poems  including  such  enduring  works  as 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  The  Cloud,  and  To  a  Skylark);  Hellas  (1822), 
the  last  of  Shelley's  works  published  in  his  lifetime.  Three  months  later, 
on  July  8,  1822,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  Italy. 


Postscript:  While  this  essay  was  in  press,  John  Sharpe,  the  Curator 
of  Rare  Books,  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  discover  in  a  Quaritch 
catalogue  an  even  rarer  Keats  volume  than  the  Endymion  discussed  above, 
the  Poems  of  1817.  It  too  is  now  part  of  Duke's  collection.  Of  its  thirty- 
one  poems  only  three  had  been  published  before  "O  Solitude,"  "One  First 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  and  "To  Kosciusko."  These  had  appeared 
in  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner  on  5  May  1816,  1  December  1816,  and  16 
February  1817,  respectively.  The  1817  Poems,  aside  from  the  value  inherent 
in  its  being  Keats's  first  venture  into  book  publishing,  is  especially  notable 
as  the  only  one  of  his  three  volumes  on  which  he  did  not  have  substantial 
editorial  assistance  from  publisher  and  friends,  some  invited,  some  self- 
appointed  to  "save"  the  young  poet  from  the  ire  of  nit-picking  reviewers. 
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Overcoming  Fragmentation: 

An  Adolescent  Poets  Exploration  of 
The  "Whole"  with  Advice  from 
Wordsworth,  Holderlin,  and  Spender 


Janet  G.  Goodson 


It  doesn't  look  as  though  there's  much  room  left  for  me  on  the  Canvas; 
the  bold  brush  strokes  having  been  long  laid  down,  and  the  process  of 
adding  color  and  texture  in  every  possible  modulation  having  been  carried 
out  by  those  whose  vision  was  born  into  worlds  before  mine.  Recently 
when  I  pulled  an  aging  poetry  anthology  from  my  shelf,  it  fell  open 
to  a  piece  of  note  paper  (the  framework  for  a  poem)  that  I'd  slipped  in 
and  forgotten  about.  Reading  what  I'd  written,  I  soon  realized  with 
indifference  absorbing  my  disappointment  that  my  beautiful  Chord  had 
been  lost.  I  could  remember  the  late  summer  night  when  the  house  had 
slept,  and  I  had  stirred,  fretfully  awake;  and  I  could  remember  carefully 
choosing  words  to  record  the  forces  which  had  strummed  my  soul-strings. 
Yet  after  gaining  the  distance  of  many  restful  nights,  rereading  my  well- 
turned  phrases  and  faded  images  couldn't  renew  the  Chord  or  even  sound 
its  faintest  trace.  Crumpling  my  unsuccessful  poetic  conversion,  I  felt 
incurably  out-of-tune,  because  I'm  somehow  tuning  out  the  Secret. 
Perhaps  I  shouldn't  even  worry  about  staking  out  my  spot  on  the  Canvas 
when  I  can't  even  create  durable  emotion.  .  .  . 

While  it  may  be  gratifying  in  the  short-term,  such  self-indulgent 
sobbing  about  the  plight  of  the  immature  artist  produces  little  besides 
empty  eloquence  and  further  fragmentation.  If  you  can  discover  the  irony, 
you  can  often  learn  the  lesson;  which  I  proceeded  to  do  altogether  by 
chance  after  destroying  my  truth-deficient  potential  poem.  The  anthology 
offered  me  Wordsworth  where  I'd  opened  it:  "The  Daffodils"  and  "The 
World  is  too  Much  With  Us"  on  facing  pages.  Though  I'd  read  them 
before,  it  was  suddenly  as  though  their  meanings  sliced  my  mind  on 
a  different  slant;  or  as  I  might  have  written  in  a  more  Romantic  time, 
the  goddess  Truth  unveiled  herself  before  my  dazzled  senses.  (Even 
twentieth-century  female  thinkers  derive  their  creative  pulse  through 
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goddesses  and  Muses;  this  "lesbian"  communion  sometimes  transmitting 
quite  a  different  version  of  Truth  than  the  historically  better-documented 
heterosexual  union.) 

Reading  the  final  couplet:  "And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills,/ 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils,"  I  looked  involuntarily  from  my  window, 
as  though  expecting  the  vividness  of  my  mental  picture  to  reenergize 
the  same  earth-forces  that  produced  Wordsworth's  "host  of  golden  daf- 
fodils." I  was  not  tempted  to  burden  one  clever  phrase  of  his  miracle 
with  my  praise,  nor  was  I  this  time  foolish  enough  to  judge  his  rhymes 
predictable  or  his  images  ordinary.  Rather  I  took  the  emotion  he  frag- 
mented into  the  ornate  medium  of  poetry  and  recreated  the  "whole,"  the 
Chord  which  must  sound  down  to  the  last  subtle  harmony  in  the  reader 
of  any  author's  successful  poem.  It  is  not  an  erudite  decorating  job,  the 
form,  for  which  I  must  strive;  but  the  precise  rendering  of  truth,  which 
I  must  never  sacrifice  to  the  transient  fireworks  of  a  showy  word-trick. 

My  lesson  from  "The  Daffodils"  is  a  personal  focussing  of  the  age- 
old  form-content  dilemma;  form  having  merit  only  in  as  far  as  it  enhances 
content  and  simultaneously  secures  the  precise  presentation  of  truth.  This 
truth,  in  its  most  potent  form,  combines  beauty  and  pain  (for  they  strike 
the  same  Chord)  beneath  the  artist's  well-crafted  "glaze."  Wordsworth, 
whose  very  name  should  have  clued  me  in  to  the  form-content  realization 
long  ago,  harmonizes  beauty  with  pain  in  the  following  quatrain:  "For 
oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie/  In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood,/  They  (the 
daffodils)  flash  upon  that  inward  eye/  Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 
The  Chord  sounds;  the  poem  works,  untarnished  by  lapse  in  poetic 
fashion;  and  the  communication  is  brought  full-cycle.  In  a  way,  the  lesson 
is  not  unlike  learning  to  choose  a  lover  for  the  gentle  fire  in  his  soul 
rather  than  the  ephemeral  flush  of  his  cheeks. 

After  transplanting  the  daffodils  which  had  lain  dormant  for  years  in 
my  anthology,  I  pulled  my  mind  indoors  to  break  down  the  remaining 
barrier  to  my  successful  Chord  creation.  Again,  Wordsworth  helped  me 
jump  from  the  plausible  to  the  genuine,  this  time  in  "The  World  is  Too 
Much  With  Us."  The  stately  Petrarchan  sonnet  form  sustains  the  almost 
martial  pulse  of  Wordsworth's  mounting  war  cry  against  human  disso- 
nance, the  virtually  unrecognized  affliction  of  his  age  and  all  ages  before 
and  since.  Warning  us  against  the  "sordid  boon"  of  undernourishing  our 
spiritual  selves  through  perpetual  "getting  and  spending,"  he  challenges 
us  to  be  truth-seekers  rather  than  creed-clingers  with  blinders  firmly 
in  place;  to  commune  with  the  earth-forces  which  alone  have  stirred 
the  human  soul  time  out  of  mind.  Though  he  laments  the  dearth  of  men 
in  his  own  day  who  look  for  Proteus  on  the  horizon  or  tap  into  Triton's 
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hornblowing,  I  imagine  Wordsworth  would  also  admit  a  lacking  truth- 
conciousness  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  masses.  It  is  this  timeless 
blindness  to  the  universal  "whole"  and  the  forces  worth  seeking  and 
harboring  which  came  home  to  me  like  a  thunderbolt;  leading  me  to 
the  following  revision  of  my  crowded  Canvas  belief. 

Perhaps  every  adolescent  thinker  turns  over  his  shoulder  to  find  that 
the  wave  has  crested  somewhere  behind  him,  and  that  he  can  only  direct 
even  his  best  energies  troughward;  that  the  final  space  on  the  Canvas 
was  filled  before  he  even  learned  to  create.  In  order  to  alleviate  this 
frustration  and  correct  this  fragmented  conception  of  the  Canvas,  I  must 
draw  upon  the  wisdom  of  a  modern-day  sage,  still  working  to  cause 
tremors  in  unstable  young  minds. 

For  three  years  of  my  life  I  absorbed  daily  the  doctrine  of  my  high 
school  German  teacher,  who  in  his  more  impassioned  moods  would 
ardently  describe  the  "golden  ages"  of  human  achievement  in  the  areas 
of  philosophy,  German  literature,  and  English  literature.  Always  he  would 
conclude  with  mention  of  Bach,  Mozart  "der  Gottliche,"  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  finally  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss;  then  with 
one  arm  outstretched  he  would  say,  "The  golden  age  of  music  lasted  for- 
ever, coming  so  close  behind  us  that  we  can  almost  reach  back  and  touch 
it."  Yet  his  fiery  eyes  were  partially  eclipsed  with  wrinkled  disillusion- 
ment, as  he  feared  the  present  student  race  an  impotent  product  of  the 
"inner  city-suburban  wastelands." 

Possibly  one  of  Herr  Watts'  phrases  in  some  lecture,  "the  desolation 
of  modernity"  corresponds  to  Wordsworth's  "forlorn"  feeling  of  being 
out-of-tune  with,  because  unmoved  by,  nature.  I  can  imagine  Herr  Watts 
updating  Wordsworth  something  like  this:  "We  worship  the  gaudy  orna- 
ments and  fruitless  endeavors  of  this  earth— rock  concerts  and  law  school 
ambitions  toward  a  brick  house  and  2.3  carbon  copy  children."  ("The 
world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon  .  .  .")  "We  suffer  listless  heart 
rates,  spending  springtime  in  shopping  malls  and  air-conditioned,  artifi- 
cially foliaged  office  cells."  ("We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 
boon!")  "Why  trifle  with  visions  of  the  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the 
moon'  when  effortless  indulgence  in  television  offers  us  'Charlie's  Angels' 
bobbing  in  and  out  of  their  bikinis?"  I  can  hear  Herr  Watts,  like 
Wordsworth,  lamenting  the  narrow-mindedness  of  his  age,  where  many 
church-goers  would  surely  deny  a  niche  in  their  heaven  to  "a  pagan  suckled 
in  a  creed  outworn." 

Yet  although  he  presents  a  bleak  view  of  today,  hope  has  not  forsaken 
this  learned  old  man;  for  he  sometimes  disturbs  a  student's  comfortable 
mediocrity  with  the  words,  "You,  sir  (or  my  dear),  are  not  merely  a 
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weed  born  to  flower  and  die,  but  the  sum  of  all  who  have  gone  before 
you.  You  exist  on  the  moving  edge  of  human  history  with  a  tremendous 
responsibility  to  contribute."  Indeed,  history's  glorious  golden-age  flower- 
ings have  left  us  their  syntheses  of  truth,  beauty,  and  pain  in  their  art 
forms;  but  in  our  narrow  perspective  of  linear  time,  we  must  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  discounting  our  present  efforts  as  futile  or  our  visions 
as  unfit. 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  is  an  exhortation  to  keep  fueling  the  flame  and 
a  consolation  that,  while  earlier  thinkers  may  have  already  made  it  leap 
high  and  burn  bright,  they  have  not  exhausted  its  potential.  Artists  in 
succession  expend  their  creative  powers  in  perpetuation  of  the  truth's 
living  presence  among  us,  interpreting  the  "whole"  anew  for  those  in 
each  generation  who  will  hear.  (Regrettably,  the  largest  part  of  such 
interpretation  "makes  nothing  happen:  it  survives  in  the  valley  of  its 
making  where  executives  would  never  want  to  tamper,"  as  W.  H.  Auden 
wrote  in  his  poem  "In  Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats.") 

Suddenly  my  Canvas  has  become  multi-dimensional,  an  ever-expanding 
collection  of  truth-reflections  that  work,  of  Chords  that  sing  again  and 
again.  According  to  Robert  Graves  in  his  poem  "To  Juan  at  the  Winter 
Solstice,"  "There  is  one  story  and  one  story  only/  That  will  prove  worth 
your  telling,/  .  .  .  To  it  all  lines  or  lesser  gauds  belong/  That  startle  with 
their  shining  such  common  stories  as  they  stray  into."  Living  among  us 
in  our  fragmented  valleys,  Graves  and  his  fellow  poets  reveal  to  us, 
through  their  visions  of  today's  hopelessness  and  the  eternal  hope,  that 
part  of  the  mountaintop  view  granted  to  human  insight  by  its  various 
deities,  or  embodiments  of  truth. 

Closing  Wordsworth  and  feeling  like  a  renewed  fertility  goddess  of 
some  obscure  religion  (I  couldn't  live  up  to  the  well-known  reputations 
of  Demeter  or  Isis  yet),  I  longed  to  take  my  new  lessons  into  the  aged 
world  of  human  experience  and  try  to  plant  daffodils  in  my  poems. 
Perhaps  for  those  who  managed  to  "sum  the  forest  from  its  trees"  long 
before  I  did,  my  discoveries  seem  simple  and  belabored.  I  can  only 
emphasize  the  "perhaps"  and  restate  my  guiding  principles  as  my  watch- 
word for  future  Chord  creations. 

The  poet  must  be  in  direct  communion  with  the  "whole,"  as  he  neces- 
sarily attends  to  the  fragmenting  linguistic  demands  of  his  medium.  He 
must  be  more  like  an  oracle  priestess  than  an  expert  gilder.  Also,  he 
must  view  the  struggle  of  his  flowering,  dying,  and  contributing  as 
reinforcing  "the  only  story,"  elements  of  which  sound  in  the  voice  of 
any  successful  poet.  I  placed  my  no  longer  dust-covered  anthology  back 
on  the  shelf,  realizing  that  only  the  paper  and  print  inside  were  aging. 
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Art,  I  decided,  is  our  only  way  around  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics; in  a  world  where  every  living  energy-possessor  "goes  to  hell 
if  left  to  itself,"1  it  is  our  only  triumph  over  entropy. 

To  have  exalted  the  "whole"  so  ambiguously  as  our  only  salvation  from 
the  fragmenting  forces  and  desires  of  this  world  perhaps  leaves  my 
message  rather  unsubstantiated.  As  I  am  unwilling  to  forego  the  infinite 
value  of  the  specific  example,  I  want  to  add  an  afterword,  describing 
through  the  voices  of  two  very  different  poets  the  mind's  potential 
transcendence  of  the  ephemeral  in  order  to  focus  upon  the  eternal.  The 
first  poem,  entitled  "An  eine  Rose,"  is  an  early  lyric  of  Friedrich  Holderlin 
(1770-1843),  a  poet  of  the  late  Goethezeit.  The  second,  "I  think  Contin- 
ually of  Those,"  was  written  in  1933  by  Stephen  Spender,  educated  at 
Oxford  and  a  member  of  the  "Auden  Group."2  These  poems,  as  numerous 
others  by  poets  of  every  age,  reconvert  the  lessons  I  extracted  from 
Wordsworth  into  the  insulated  microcosm  of  a  poet's  poem,  the  perfect 
hiding  place  for  a  window  through  human  experience  to  the  "whole." 

In  his  eight-line  miracle,  "An  eine  Rose,"  Holderlin  speaks  to  us  as 
one  who  has  glimpsed  eternity  and  come  back  to  whisper  of  its  certainity : 

"Ewig  tragt  im  Mutterschosse 

siisse  Konigin  der  Flur! 

dich  und  mich  die  stille,  grosse, 

allbelebende  Natur. 

Roschen!  unser  Schmuck  veraltet, 

Sturm'  entblattern  dich  und  mich, 

doch  der  ewige  Keim  entfaltet 

bald  zu  neuer  Bliite  sich." 

Immediately  one  sees  the  withering  of  the  rose  and  the  aging  of  the  body 
as  inevitable  in  the  "mother-womb  of  life-giving  nature."  Man  and  rose 
are  equally  subject  to  "de-leafing  (weathering)  storms;"  suffering  nature's 
inexorable  fragmenting  forces,  which  seek  to  destroy  the  same  lives  they 
nurtured  in  creation.  Yet  salvation  springs  from  the  "eternal  seed"  which 
"soon  unfolds  to  new  bloom." 

I  can  envision  Holderlin's  words  on  the  cover  of  a  Christian  church 
bulletin  with  a  blood-red  rose  in  fullest  flower,  the  "eternal  seed"  having 
escaped  its  earthly  form  to  gain  everlasting  life  in  Christ.  In  the  large 
body  of  Christian  hymns  there  is  the  same  metaphor  in  an  old  Christmas 
carol:  "Lo,  how  a  rose  e'er  blooming  from  tender  stem  hath  sprung  .  .  ." 
However,  the  poet's  communion  with  eternity  occurs  before  he  escapes 
this  world;  and  so  we  must  look  for  the  eternal,  the  undying  because 
constantly  renewing,  life-force  this  side  of  the  afterlife. 
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It  has  been  largely  in  the  twentieth  century  that  scientists  have  modified 
their  overall  view  of  living  organisms;  no  longer  regarding  them  as 
engines  with  organs  for  parts  and  food  for  fuel,  but  rather  as  bodies 
in  a  constant  flux  of  molecular  breakdown  and  reconstruction.3  What 
this  means  is  that  an  organism  does  not  use  its  energy  intake  merely 
for  growth  and  locomotion,  but  that  it  must  continuously  replace  its  ever- 
degenerating  proteins  and  stored  fats.  Life  is  not  "built"  once  and  for 
all.  Indeed,  our  thirty-year-old  memories  are  perpetuated  by  brain  cells 
far  removed  from  those  which  recorded  the  original  sensory  impulses. 

The  most  amazing  realization,  however,  is  not  the  molecular  turnover, 
but  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  an  organism  is  far  more  persistent 
than  its  component  material.  Roses  do  not  become  daffodils,  and  monarch 
butterflies  do  not  become  swallowtails,  even  in  the  constant  shuffle  of 
amino  acids.  Life  channels  energy  (originally  from  the  sun)  into  its 
various  species  of  living  organisms;  yet  the  constancy  of  this  energy  flow 
among  the  waxing,  waning,  and  adapting  of  individual  species  represents 
the  "whole"  from  which  the  poet  pulls  threads  of  truth  into  his  poems. 

Truly  it  is  miraculous  that  complete  genetic  instructions  for  the  replica- 
tion of  a  rose  are  contained  in  the  "eternal  seed,"  which  creates  the  next 
flower  and  the  next  and  the  one  after  that.  In  our  perspective  of  linear 
time,  it  is  the  earth's  perpetual  sustenance  of  life  which  fuels  our  concepts 
of  reality,  eternity,  and  truth.  Holderlin,  with  his  lines,  "Yet  the  eternal 
seed  soon  unfolds  to  new  bloom,"  refers  not  only  to  the  soul  escaping 
its  earthly  prison  for  heaven;  but  also  to  the  new  rose  sprung,  the  new 
baby  born,  the  new  "whole"  restored  to  this  world  of  fragmentation. 

With  his  three-stanza  glorification  of  "those  who  were  truly  great," 
Stephen  Spender  strikes  a  Chord  closer  perhaps  to  twentieth-century 
souls: 

I  think  continually  of  those  who  were  truly  great. 

Who,  from  the  womb,  remembered  the  soul's  history 

Through  corridors  of  light  where  the  hours  are  suns, 

Endless  and  singing.  Whose  lovely  ambition 

Was  that  their  lips,  still  touched  with  fire, 

Should  tell  of  the  Spirit,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  song. 

And  who  hoarded  from  the  Spring  branches 

The  desires  falling  across  their  bodies  like  blossoms. 

What  is  precious  is  never  to  forget 

The  essential  delight  of  the  blood  drawn  from  ageless  springs 

Breaking  through  rocks  in  worlds  before  our  earth. 

Never  to  deny  its  pleasure  in  the  morning  simple  light 

Nor  its  grave  evening  demand  for  love. 
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Never  to  allow  gradually  the  traffic  to  smother 
With  noise  and  fog  the  flowering  of  the  Spirit. 

Near  the  snow,  near  the  sun,  in  the  highest  fields, 

See  how  these  names  are  feted  by  the  waving  grass 

And  by  the  streamers  of  white  cloud 

And  whispers  of  wind  in  the  listening  sky. 

The  names  of  those  who  in  their  lives  fought  for  life, 

Who  wore  at  their  hearts  the  fire's  centre. 

Born  of  the  sun,  they  travelled  a  short  while  toward  the  sun 

And  left  the  vivid  air  signed  with  their  honor. 

Throughout  the  poem  Spender's  imagery  shows  us  that  "those  who 
were  truly  great"  lived  not  on  the  political,  economic,  sociological 
surfaces  of  their  own  days;  but  "remembered  the  soul's  history/  Through 
corridors  of  light  where  the  hours  are  suns,/  Endless  and  singing."  Yet 
these  men,  too,  could  only  "tell  of  the  Spirit"  when  fully  in  touch  with 
their  humanness,  never  denying  the  body's  "pleasure  in  the  morning 
simple  light/  Nor  its  grave  evening  demand  for  love."  Carrying  in  their 
hearts  the  center  of  that  fire,  that  life-force  which  eventually  consumes 
all  flesh,  they  gave  us  truth,  each  illuminating  in  his  own  way  the  "whole" 
by  which  we  may  steady  our  life-courses.  Quite  possibly  the  most  precious 
lesson  which  I,  as  a  poet  in  the  critical  period  of  adolescence,  must  learn 
was  also  practiced  by  "those  who  were  truly  great."  The  only  goal  worthy 
of  my  striving  is  not  to  "leave  (a  fragment  of)  the  vivid  air  signed  with 
(my)  honour;"  but  to  "fight  for  life"  while  I  am  living,  hoarding  eternity 
"from  the  Spring  branches"  and  storing  it  in  my  poems. 

Author's  Note:  This  informal  essay  is  written  in  first  person  with  an 
occasional  contraction. 

Because  I  was  unable  to  find  an  English  translation  of  the  Holderlin 
poem,  I  have  included  it  in  its  entirety  in  German,  with  portions  quoted 
in  the  essay  in  my  own  English  version. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Restatement  of  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  by  Duke  Professor 
Steve  Vogel  in  his  Zoology  100  lecture  of  January  14,  1983. 

2.  Sanders,  Gerald  DeWitt;  Nelson,  J.  H.;  and  Rosenthal,  M.  L.,  Eds., 
Chief  Modern  Poets  of  Britain  and  America,  vol.  II  (Macmillan,  New 
York,  1970)  p.  461. 

3.  This  theory  presented  by  Dr.  Vogel  in  his  January  12th  lecture. 
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Taylors  Creek  Canyon,  Utah.  Bell,  1872. 
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A  Treasure  of  Early  American 
Landscape  Photography: 

The  Western  Scenes  of  O'Sullivan, 
Belly  Hillers,  and  Jackson 


William  R.  Erwin,  Jr. 


The  year  1839  is  generally  accepted  as  the  date  for  the  birth  of  photo- 
graphy, and  with  the  popularization  of  the  daguerreotype  in  the  1840s 
and  the  ambrotype  in  the  1850s,  photography  was  launched  on  a  large 
scale.  In  this  early  period  views  of  places  were  taken,  but  the  portrait 
received  most  of  the  attention.  In  the  early  technology  of  the  daguerreo- 
type and  the  ambrotype,  there  were  no  negatives  and  hence  reproduction 
was  not  possible.  Printed  on  a  glass  plate,  each  daguerreotype  and  each 
ambrotype  was  unique  and  irreplaceable. 

Change  came  swiftly.  In  the  1850s  glass  negatives  were  used  to  develop 
prints  upon  paper.  This  process  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  when 
Mathew  Brady  and  other  photographers  were  very  active.  There  was 
also  another  change.  The  subjects  photographed  by  the  Civil  War  photo- 
graphers included  many  wartime  scenes  of  places  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  these  represent  a  substantial  shift  toward  landscape 
photography. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  during  the  1860s  and  1870s,  when  the  federal 
government  intensified  its  explorations  of  the  western  states  and  territories, 
a  number  of  expeditions  went  to  the  vast  region  between  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  Although  the  emphasis  was  upon  a  survey  of  the 
topography,  the  explorers  returned  with  a  significant  amount  of  scientific 
information  about  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  John 
Wesley  Powell,  Clarence  King,  George  M.  Wheeler,  and  Ferdinand  V. 
Hayden,  leaders  of  important  surveys,  took  photographers  with  them 
to  record  the  landscape  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Indian  inhabitants  as 
well.  The  results  were  thousands  of  landscape  photographs.  Both  techni- 
cally skillful  and  artistic,  these  photographs  gave  impetus  to  the  art  of 
landscape  photography  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Manuscript  Department  of  Perkins  Library  at  Duke  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  substantial  record  of  early  American  landscape  photography— a 
treasure  of  221  photographs  made  mostly  on  the  western  exploring 
expeditions  of  the  1860s  and  1870s  by  four  photographers:  Timothy  H. 
O'Sullivan,  William  Bell,  John  Kenna  Hillers,  and  William  Henry 
Jackson.  O'Sullivan's  work  is  represented  by  35  photographs,  Bell's  by 
16,  Hillers's  by  40,  and  Jackson's  by  130. 

Their  photographs  are  albumen  prints  printed  from  glass  negatives. 
In  the  period  from  the  1850s  to  the  1890s  the  majority  of  photographic 
prints  were  secured  on  albumen  paper,  so-called  because  it  was  coated 
with  the  white  of  eggs.  Such  prints  are  glossy,  and  their  colors  in  original 
condition  are  usually  brown,  purplish-brown,  purple  or  purplish-black, 
but  seldom  black.1  Aged  prints  are  usually  variations  of  brown,2  and 
are  often  yellowed. 

Among  these  early  practitioners  of  landscape  photography,  Timothy 
H.  O'Sullivan  (d.  1882)  has  a  special  place  because  of  the  artistic  merit 
of  his  compositions  and  because  he  is  better  known.  He  carried  to  his 
task  extensive  experience  gained  while  working  for  Mathew  Brady  during 
the  Civil  War.  Many  of  his  wartime  pictures  have  survived.  In  the  western 
explorations  he  participated  in  the  King  Expedition  during  1867-1869 
and  1872  and  in  the  Wheeler  Expedition  in  1871  and  1873-1875.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two  he  contracted  tuberculosis  and  died  at  West  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 

O'Sullivan's  thirty-five  photographs,  1868-1873,  were  taken  in  Nevada, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Although  all 
four  photographers  represented  in  the  collection  were  experts,  the  quality 
of  O'Sullivan's  compositions  is  especially  captivating.  His  views  of  the 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  are  particularly  fine  works  of  art. 
While  most  of  the  scenes  are  of  geologic  features,  striking  exceptions 
are  several  photographs  of  mine  buildings  and  their  surroundings  in 
Nevada.  Two  views  of  the  Zuiii  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  are  the  only 
representatives  of  his  Indian  studies.  From  Navajo  country  there  is  a 
superb  view  of  the  Canyon  de  Chelly. 

Although  William  Bell  is  the  most  obscure  of  this  group  of  photo- 
graphers, he  should  not  be  underestimated,  for  he,  like  O'Sullivan,  had 
a  fine  eye  for  composition.  He  was  the  photographer  for  the  Wheeler 
Expedition  in  1872  when  O'Sullivan,  who  occupied  that  position  before 
and  after  him,  was  working  elsewhere.  Bell  made  a  series  of  landscape 
and  stereoscopic  negatives  of  many  geological  and  other  features  in  Utah 
and  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  There  are  fourteen  photographs 
in  this  collection  from  Arizona,  mostly  views  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
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Canyon  de  Chelle,  Arizona.  O'Sullivan,  1873. 


Black  Canyon,  Colorado  River.  O'Sullivan,  1871. 
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Grand  Canyon  near  Paria  Creek.  Bell,  1872. 
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of  the  Colorado  River,  and  two  from  Utah.  After  his  tour  with  the 
expedition,  Bell  worked  for  many  years  as  a  photographer  in  Philadelphia. 
He  should  not  be  confused  with  Dr.  William  Abraham  Bell  (1841-1920), 
an  Englishman  who  was  a  photographer  on  the  Palmer  Expedition  of 
1867  and  later  an  executive  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

Some  of  the  photographs  made  by  both  Bell  and  Sullivan  were  used 
as  the  basis  for  non-photographic  prints  that  appeared  in  George  M. 
Wheeler's  publications.3  The  illustrations  in  his  works  provide  an  interest- 
ing comparison  between  prints  of  several  types  and  the  photographs  upon 
which  they  were  based. 

John  Kenna  Hillers  (1843-1925),  a  German  by  birth,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1852.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  after  resigning  from  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1870,  traveled  to  the  West  where  he  joined  the  John  Wesley 
Powell  Expedition  in  1871.  His  career  in  photography  began  on  this 
expedition,  and  he  became  Powell's  photographer-in-chief  in  1872  and 
was  the  first  man  to  photograph  the  Grand  Canyon  and  most  of  the  high 
plateaus  of  central  and  southern  Utah.  He  was  chief  photographer  of 
the  Geological  Survey  from  1881  until  his  retirement  in  1900  but  continued 
on  a  part-time  basis  until  1919.  During  the  rest  of  his  life,  Hillers  worked 
for  the  Powell  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  During  his  career  of  twenty-nine  years  he  made  several  thousand 
negatives  of  anthropological  and  geological  subjects,  many  of  which  are 
deposited  in  the  National  Archives  and  in  the  Smithsonian  National 
Anthropological  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Manuscript  Department  collection  contains  forty  photographs  by 
Hillers.  Of  the  thirty-three  landscape  photographs,  many  were  taken  in 
Utah.  Five  landscapes  of  California,  including  one  of  El  Capitan,  have 
been  attributed  to  Hillers,  and  seven  are  photographs  of  Indians,  mostly 
from  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  "Zurii  Watching,"  an  exquisite  portrait 
of  a  woman  looking  out  a  window,  is  also  an  example  of  the  purplish- 
brown  tones,  one  of  the  shades  obtainable  from  the  gold  toning  that  was 
used  almost  exclusively  during  this  period.  Several  of  Hillers's 
photographs  show  an  interesting  contrast  in  the  shades  of  brown  in 
albumen  prints  produced  by  gold  toning  and/or  the  differing  degrees 
of  preservation  of  the  original  coloration.  A  direct  comparison  can  be 
made  in  one  scene,  "Winslow's  Cascade,"  available  in  two  photographs— 
one  golden  brown  or  sepia  and  the  other  purplish-brown. 

William  Henry  Jackson  (1843-1942) -photographer,  artist,  and  explorer, 
who  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career— was  the  official  photographer 
for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Vandiveer  Hayden  from  1869  through  1878.  Jackson's  work  from  this 
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Zuni  Witching,  New  Mexico.  Hillers. 
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expedition  is  represented  in  the  collection  by  130  photographs  of  which 
only  eleven  are  portraits  of  Indians  from  various  tribes.  Most  of  the  scenes 
are  from  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  His  finest 
work  in  the  collection  may  be  sixty-two  photographs  from  1871-1872  bound 
into  the  album  with  the  title  Photographic  Views  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
National  Park.  No  record  of  such  an  album  has  been  found,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  volume  was  published  or  else  was  a  unique  item 
bound  for  a  particular  person  or  organization. 

Jackson  was  the  first  photographer  to  record  on  film  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  1871  when  he  was  there  with  the  Hayden  Expedition. 
The  first  photographs  at  the  site  were  taken  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
and  Jackson  believed  that  his  first  photograph,  taken  on  the  first  day, 
was  the  view  of  painter  Thomas  Moran  inspecting  the  Springs.  This  scene 
is  printed  in  Jackson's  autobiography,  Time  Exposure.  An  almost  identical 
view,  along  with  other  scenes  of  the  Springs,  is  included  in  the  album 
in  the  Manuscript  Department.  Of  the  62  photographs  contained  in  the 
album,  52  are  from  1871  and  the  remaining  ten  from  1872. 

In  the  vast  expanse  of  mountains  a  photographer  would  occasionally 
take  a  series  of  connected  views  in  order  to  construct  a  panorama. 
Jackson's  three  photographs  from  1879  are  examples,  though  incomplete, 
of  this  technique.  Nos.  66  and  67  are  parts  of  a  360-degree  panorama 
in  the  Rockies. 

That  these  fine  photographs  are  available  in  the  Manuscript  Department 
for  the  study  of  this  art  form  is  another  example  of  the  importance  of 
field  work  by  library  staff  and  of  long-time  relationships  with  dealers. 
When  Lowdermilk's  bookstore  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  was  liquidated  over 
a  decade  ago,  the  owner  invited  members  of  the  library  staff  to  browse 
among  the  holdings.  Among  the  visitors  from  the  library  was  Mr.  Winston 
Broadfoot,  then  Director  of  the  Flowers  Collection.  He  had  an  excellent 
eye  for  the  pictorial  and  recognized  the  valuable  pieces  in  an  assortment 
of  photographs  of  western  landscapes.  Now  the  artistry  of  O'Sullivan, 
Hillers,  Jackson,  and  Bell  grace  the  library  where  they  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  view  early  American  photographic  art  in  its 
original  form,  an  experience  that  no  reproduction,  however  good,  can 
give. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  James  M.  Reilly,  The  Albumen  &  Salted  Paper  Book,  The  History 
and  Practice  of  Photographic  Printing,  1840-1895  (Rochester,  N.Y., 
1980),  p.  122. 

2.  Robert  A.  Weinstein  and  Larry  Booth,  Collection,  Use  and  Care  of 
Historical  Photographs  (Nashville,  Term.,  1977),  p.  209. 

3.  Progress-Report  upon  Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations  and 
Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian  in  1872  (Washington,  1874)  and 
his  Report  upon  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Meridian  (Washington,  1875-1889). 
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The  Duke  Papyri: 

A  History  of  the  Collection 

William  H.  Willis 


The  greatest  legacy  of  ancient  Egypt  was  not  the  Pyramids  nor  the 
Sphinx  nor  yet  the  magnificent  architecture  of  its  temples  but  rather  the 
use  of  papyrus  as  the  paper  of  the  ancient  world.  It  provided  the  commo- 
dious medium  on  which,  three  millennia  later,  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  could  be  written  and  read.  On  it  were  recorded  the  myriads 
of  documents  and  other  communications  of  daily  life— the  substance 
which  made  possible  the  flourishing  Graeco-Roman  civilization  that 
ushered  in  the  modern  Western  world. 

Growing  only  along  the  Nile,  the  large  triangular  reed  Cyperus  papyrus 
had  yielded  its  pith  to  the  manufacture  of  writing  material  by  Egyptian 
state  monopoly  as  early  as  3550  B.C.  It  was  still  used  by  the  papal  chancel- 
lery as  late  as  A.D.  1022,  long  after  the  Arabs  had  learned  from  their 
Chinese  trading  partners  how  to  make  much  cheaper  paper.  Although 
the  Greeks  had  imported  papyrus  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C. ,  the  oldest  extant  examples  bearing  Greek  are  a  half-dozen  texts 
written  two  centuries  later.  Luckily,  papyrus  is  more  durable  than  paper 
and  can  survive  wherever  it  is  not  subjected  to  moisture,  as  especially 
in  the  desert  areas  of  Egypt. 

The  "liberation"  of  Egypt  from  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  332  B.C.  made  Egypt  an  integral  part  of  the  Greek  world,  ruled 
by  the  Macedonian  Ptolemies  until  the  death  of  Cleopatra  VII  in  30  B.C. 
Even  after  the  Roman  annexation,  Greek  remained  the  administrative 
and  cultural  language  of  Egypt  until  the  Arab  conquest  in  A.D.  641, 
and  papyri  continued  to  be  written  in  Greek  well  into  the  eighth  century. 
For  a  thousand  years,  then,  Greek  was  the  predominant  language  and 
is  therefore  the  language  of  most  papyri.  During  the  Ptolemaic  era 
Egyptian  Demotic  appears  occasionally,  and  from  the  third  century  of 
our  era  Coptic,  a  later  form  of  Egyptian  written  in  a  modified  Greek 
alphabet,  becomes  the  vehicle  particularly  of  Christian  texts. 

The  first  papyri  seen  by  Europeans  were  brought  back  from  Egypt 
as  curiosities  by  a  few  travelers  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
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centuries,  but  it  was  not  until  the  1870s  that  they  appeared  in  any  quantity. 
During  the  1880s  when  the  special  discipline  of  papyrology  emerged 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  great  collections  of  thousands  of  papyri  began 
to  be  formed  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  the  1890s  collections  were  assem- 
bled in  London,  and  after  1900  in  Florence,  Paris  and  other  European 
centers.  Since  1950  only  one  great  European  collection  has  been  formed, 
that  of  the  University  of  Cologne,  which  has  been  able  to  dominate  the 
market  since  World  War  II. 

The  first  papyri  to  come  to  America  were  acquired  in  1900  by  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  soon  followed  by  a  small  collection 
brought  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by  Edgar  Goodspeed.  Entering 
the  lists  in  1920,  the  University  of  Michigan  began  forming  the  premier 
collection  in  this  country  (about  5,500  papyri)  through  purchase  and 
excavation  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  1922  Cornell,  Princeton  and 
Wisconsin,  later  Columbia  and  Yale,  joined  Michigan,  Geneva  and  the 
British  Museum  in  a  consortium  that  dominated  the  market  for  two 
decades. 

The  Duke  University  Library  acquired  its  first  papyrus  in  1942,  a  frag- 
ment of  an  account  in  Greek.  Its  second,  a  second-century  customs 
receipt,  was  given  in  1967  by  the  late  Professor  Kenneth  W.  Clark.  Its 
third  and  fourth  were  the  beginning  of  a  number  being  donated  by  this 
writer  from  the  private  collection  of  the  late  David  M.  Robinson.  One 
of  these,  given  in  1967,  is  a  small  fragment  of  a  third-century  papyrus 
codex  in  Latin  which  is  the  oldest  known  manuscript  of  Cicero's  First 
Oration  against  Catiline  (P.Duk.  inv.  L  1),  the  rest  of  which  has  since 
been  recognized  in  a  Barcelona  collection.  The  other,  given  in  1968, 
is  a  fragment  of  a  third-century  papyrus  roll  of  Aeschines'  oration  Against 
Ctesiphon  (P.Duk.  inv.  G  3).  In  1969  Perkins  Library  began  to  collect 
in  earnest,  until  fifteen  years  later  with  some  1,000  papyri  it  now  possesses 
the  fifth  largest  collection  in  North  America  after  Michigan,  Berkeley, 
Yale  and  Columbia.  Of  these  some  815  are  in  Greek,  125  in  Coptic,  5 
in  Hieratic  Egyptian,  22  in  Demotic,  3  in  Latin  and  48  in  early  Arabic. 
Every  century  is  represented  from  the  third  B.C.  to  the  eighth  of  our 
era,  when  the  Library's  rich  collection  of  western  and  oriental  manuscripts 
takes  over  to  represent  every  century  since.1 

As  is  the  case  in  other  collections  of  papyri,  about  one  in  ten  is  a 
fragment  of  literature,  either  a  far  more  ancient  witness  to  a  work  known 
otherwise  from  mediaeval  manuscripts  or  a  text  hitherto  lost  in  antiquity; 
nine  of  ten  are  private  letters  or  documents  of  every  conceivable  sort— 
legal  and  business  papers,  government  regulations,  property  records  and 
transactions,  petitions  to  high  officials,  tax  and  rent  receipts,  deposits 
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and  bank  checks,  farm  and  crop  reports. 

From  the  literary  papyri  the  modern  scholar  learns  about  the  state 
of  literary  texts  in  antiquity  before  errors  were  compounded  in  the  manu- 
script tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  among  these  papyri  the  modern 
world  has  recovered  such  important  lost  works  as  the  lyrics  of  Sappho 
and  the  Paeans  of  Pindar,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  the  Mimes  of 
Herodas,  the  orations  of  Hypereides,  the  Constitution  of  the  Athenians 
by  Aristotle,  and  early  Christian  and  Gnostic  works  which  once  competed 
with  the  New  Testament.  From  the  documents  were  born  the  new  fields 
of  social,  economic  and  administrative  history,  which  have  all  but 
displaced  the  older  histories  of  kings  and  battles. 

In  1969  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  then  University  Librarian, 
launched  the  campaign  by  commissioning  the  present  writer  to  buy  what- 
ever papyri  he  could  in  Cairo  with  an  advance  of  $300.  The  seemingly 
modest  harvest  of  eleven  pieces  bargained  for  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
a  Cairene  shop  revealed,  on  subsequent  study  at  Duke,  to  comprise  a 
Coptic  literary  fragment  (P.Duk.  inv.  C  1),  eight  Greek  documents 
including  a  sixth-century  letter,  two  third-century  contracts  of  sale  (one 
for  a  donkey JG  10),  a  first-century  repaid  and  cancelled  loan  indemnity 
(G  7),  and  two  literary  papyri:  a  column  of  a  first-century  B.  C.  roll 
of  Homer's  Iliad  Book  22  (G  4)  assembled  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  from 
seventeen  small  pieces,  and  a  fragment  of  Plato's  Parmenides  (G  5)  from 
a  second-century  parchment  codex.  The  fragment  of  Plato  is  the  only 
ancient  manuscript  of  this  dialogue  yet  found  and  is  the  earliest  text  from 
Plato  written  on  parchment  or  in  codex  form.  Inasmuch  as  the  codex 
(our  modern  form  of  book)  is  believed  to  have  been  invented  only  in 
the  80s  of  the  first  century,  the  Duke  Plato  is  one  of  the  very  rare  second- 
century  examples  in  existence. 

Hardly  less  significant  was  a  group  of  9  Greek  and  27  Coptic  papyri 
acquired  during  travels  in  Egypt  in  1968  and  conveyed  in  1969  by 
Professor  Orval  S.  Wintermute.  His  Coptic  finds  included  three  early 
fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  Acts  (C  12)  from  a  fourth- 
century  parchment  codex,  one  of  Mark  and  another  of  Luke  (C  7)  from 
the  same  beautifully  written  fifth-century  parchment  codex.  But  four 
Greek  papyri  that  he  acquired  from  a  merchant  in  Achmim  (ancient 
Panopolis)  in  Upper  Egypt  have  proved  even  more  momentous,  for  they 
were  the  harbingers  of  an  important  fourth-century  family  archive  com- 
piled by  a  wealthy  lawyer  of  ancient  Panopolis  named  Aurelius  Ammon 
Scholasticus.  Rarely  has  an  archive  been  inherited  from  a  family  so  highly 
placed.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  hereditary  chief  priests  of  the 
god  Pan-Min,  Amnion's  brother  Harpocration  was  imperial  panegyrist 
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at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  II,  his  elder  half-brother  Horion 
was  the  archprophet  of  his  district,  a  nephew  Apollon  was  a  poet.  The 
bulk  of  the  find  was  later  divided  among  dealers  and  split  among  at  least 
three  collections,  those  of  Cologne,  Florence  and  Duke,  each  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  two.  Archives  of  documents  from  a  single 
person  or  family  greatly  enhance  the  research  value  of  the  individual 
papyri,  for  their  context  yields  even  more  historical  information. 

The  Duke  Library  acquired  some  130  pieces  of  the  archive  in  1971 
after  a  two  year  search  that  led  to  the  Aegyptische  Sammlung  in  Munich 
whose  director  yielded  his  interest  to  Duke.  Meantime  the  University 
of  Cologne  had  acquired  30  pieces,  now  on  loan  to  Duke  for  study,  with 
the  sensible  provision  that  each  university  would  exchange  smaller  pieces 
proving  to  join  larger  pieces  belonging  to  the  other.  Two  of  Wintermute's 
fragments  were  found  to  join  papyri  acquired  by  Duke,  and  one  has  been 
given  to  Cologne  to  complete  one  of  its  documents.  One  of  the  Duke 
papyri  (G  181)  comprises  fragments  of  several  columns  of  a  census  and 
tax  return  filed  in  A.D.  299  by  Horion  listing  the  vast  estates  owned 
by  the  temples  of  his  district.  Another  (G  177)  is  a  six-column  letter— 
the  longest  personal  letter  preserved  among  papyri— from  Ammon  writing 
from  Alexandria  to  his  mother,  the  family  matriarch  in  Panopolis:  he 
has  fresh  news  from  his  brother  the  orator  Harpocration  in  Greece,  has 
been  dining  with  the  governor  of  Ethiopia  who  asks  his  help  (this  is 
the  latest  surviving  mention  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Nubia),  has  seen 
the  high  priest  of  Egypt  seeking  to  obtain  for  a  nephew  a  chief  priesthood 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  late  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  complains 
of  adverse  fortune  "temporarily"  besetting  the  family— evidently  a  veiled 
reference  to  the  rising  influence  of  Christianity.  Among  Amnion's  papers 
are  several  drafts  of  a  speech  he  was  preparing  to  deliver  before  the  high 
court  in  Alexandria. 

By  1970  Perkins  Library  had  entered  the  European  market,  the  chief 
supplier  to  which  was  a  conservator,  and  later  his  successor,  at  the 
National  Library  in  Vienna.  These  experts  perfected  a  technique  for 
extracting  papyri  from  mummy  cartonnage,  which  had  become  the 
principal  source  of  papyri  in  Egypt.  In  Pharaonic  times  mummies 
traditionally  wrapped  in  linen  shrouds  were  laid  to  rest  in  stone  sarcoph- 
agi. From  the  fourth  century  B.C.  to  the  first,  a  less  costly  procedure 
prevailed:  that  of  forming  a  coffin-shroud  of  cartonnage  made  by  inter- 
larding layers  of  papyrus  with  plaster— thus  a  kind  of  thick  papier-mache. 
For  this  purpose  embalmers  used  not  expensive  fresh  papyrus  but  rather 
rolls  and  sheets  discarded  by  government  record  offices  and  private 
persons.  From  the  mummy  wrappings  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  it  is 
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therefore  possible,  by  careful  dissolving  of  the  plaster  in  weak  acid  baths, 
to  recover  the  papyri  used  as  armature.  From  that  time  onward  the  Library 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  few  of  the  infrequent  occasions  when 
such  papyri  became  available  only  by  supplementing  Library  funds  with 
grants  from  such  generous  donors  as  Mr.  Harry  Dalton,  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation,  and  the  University  administration  itself.  The  acquisi- 
tions thus  obtained  have  proved  spectacular,  for  papyri  from  this  source 
derive  from  the  Hellenistic  rather  than  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
centuries. 

The  first  such  group  acquired  in  January  1970  brought  a  small  archive 
(G  23-41)  of  the  mid-third  century  B.C. ,  the  papers  of  a  Greek  named 
Nesiotes,  together  with  assorted  Roman  and  Byzantine  texts  (G  42-69) 
including  three  fragments  of  Homer  (G  58-60)  and  a  significant  fragment 
of  Aeschines'  oration  Against  Timarchus  (G  44).  With  these  came  six 
Coptic  texts  (C  29-34),  one  a  very  large  letter  written  in  a  bold  unpractised 
hand  on  an  animal  hide  (C  31).  A  second  group  purchased  in  June  of 
that  year  comprised  documents  (G  78-96)  of  the  second  and  first  centuries 
B.C.  and  miscellaneous  later  pieces  ranging  to  letters  of  the  seventh 
century,  together  with  fourteen  documents  in  Coptic  (C  37-50).  The  third 
group  (G  100-168),  acquired  in  January  1971,  consisted  principally  of 
quite  large  sections  of  tax  registers  and  land  accounts  of  the  second  and 
first  centuries  B.C.  recovered  from  five  mummy  pectorals  unearthed  at 
Abusir-el-Malaq  (ancient  Busiris).  To  these  were  added  the  similar 
contents  of  a  sixth  pectoral  in  February  1972. 

With  the  Ammon  archive  acquired  in  September  1971  came  seven 
earlier  Roman  documents,  including  a  number  of  fragments  (G  169)  of 
a  third-century  completely  carbonized  roll  from  Tanis  in  the  Nile  Delta, 
of  which  other  fragments  are  known  in  several  European  collections; 
papyri  from  the  populous  Delta  are  exceedingly  rare  because  of  the 
moisture  prevalent  there.  And  G  170  is  an  important  contract  of  A.D. 
44  ceding  a  large  estate  in  the  Fayum,  one  neighbor  of  which  was  the 
estate  once  owned  by  the  famous  Maecenas  and  Pollio,  perhaps  confis- 
cated from  Mark  Antony;  in  any  case  this  is  the  sole  direct  reference 
to  Maecenas  preserved  in  ancient  documents. 

In  November  1973  a  former  Duke  postgraduate  scholar,  the  late  Wadih 
Saleh  of  Cairo,  brought  to  the  Library  an  interesting  collection  of  some 
200  papyri  accumulated  by  a  family  in  Egypt.  The  Library  thus  acquired 
a  mixed  Roman  and  Byzantine  group— about  100  pieces  in  Greek,  72 
in  Coptic  and  21  in  Arabic— which  included  a  wide  variety  of  both  literary 
and  documentary  texts.  Particularly  welcome  were  a  number  of  patristic 
texts  and  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  letters  in  Coptic,  some  preserving 
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their  original  clay  sealings. 

In  1972  and  1973  Duke  rejected  two  large  groups  of  papyri  because 
the  fragments  were  too  small  to  be  significant,  however,  1974  proved 
to  be  a  banner  year  for  the  collection.  One  final  purchase  from  the  former 
conservator  in  Vienna  was  made  in  July,  a  choice  group  of  52  Greek 
papyri  of  the  second  century  B.C.  extracted  from  mummy  cartonnage, 
some  of  which  consitute  the  small  archive  of  a  Greek  landholder  named 
Ariston  and  one  of  which  provides  us  an  account  of  supplies  used  in 
embalming  mummies.  In  November,  thanks  to  a  timely  grant  from  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  an  attractive  collection  of  55  pieces  was 
acquired  from  the  new  conservator  in  Vienna:  there  are  33  Ptolemaic 
and  9  Roman  texts  in  Greek,  one  in  Hieratic,  12  in  Demotic  and  one 
in  Latin  (Latin  papyri  are  especially  rare).  Among  the  Greek  pieces  are 
an  early  fragment  of  Euripides'  Orestes  (MF74.18)  and  one  of  Aristo- 
phanes' Peace  (MF74.46),  and  a  third-century  B.C.  letter  to  Zenon 
(MF74.17)  who  was  the  manager  of  the  estates  of  Apollonius  the  finance 
minister  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus.  A  second 
lot  was  obtained  from  the  same  source  in  August  1975,  this  time  a  group 
of  14  chiefly  Christian  texts  in  Greek,  including  a  fragment  of  Psalm 
50,  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  a  silversmith's  account  for  making 
liturgical  vessels,  a  codex  leaf  containing  a  baptismal  liturgy,  and  a  unique 
long  narrow  vertical  strip  (MF75.9)  presenting  the  complete  outline  of 
a  euchologion  incorporating  Psalm  150  — apparently  a  priest's  private 
prompter  which  he  could  wrap  around  his  finger  unseen. 

Not  all  efforts  are  successful.  Over  the  next  several  years  the  Duke 
Library  was  offered  other  tempting  groups  of  papyri  but  at  ever-rising 
prices  which  the  Library  could  not  afford.  These  were  then  bought  by 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Milan,  Michigan, 
the  Sorbonne  and  Florida  State  University.  Not  until  1980  could  we  bid 
again  for  such  a  lot,  this  time  an  important  group  of  52  early  Ptolemaic 
papyri  which  the  writer  brought  back  on  approval  from  a  visit  in  1979 
to  Vienna.  Several  are  complete  petitions  to  officials,  a  fragment  of  a 
treatise  about  Egyptian  religion,  and,  most  unusual  of  all,  several  large 
fragments  of  four  columns  of  a  text  without  parallel— the  report  of  a 
high  ranking  officer  in  the  army  of  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes  on  his  tour 
of  inspection  of  military  bases  and  troops  throughout  Egypt  (MF80.1). 

Meantime  a  veteran  papyrological  colleague  elsewhere  volunteered 
to  search  for  worthwhile  additions  to  the  Duke  collection  during  a  visit 
to  Egypt  in  1976.  Faith  (and  resources)  were  well  rewarded  by  his  finds: 
12  Greek  texts  of  high  quality  including  two  leaves  of  a  papyrus  codex 
containing  a  treatise  on  magic,  two  lead  tablets  inscribed  with  magical 
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incantations,  and  most  promising  of  all,  the  intact  cartonnage  from  a 
mummy  which  clearly  contains  layers  of  early  Greek  papyri,  only  the 
tantalizing  edges  of  which  are  visible.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  Duke 
Art  Museum  the  decorated  surfaces  of  the  face,  pectoral  panel  and 
footsoles,  however,  prudence  requires  restraint  and  patience  until  current 
experiments  in  Vienna,  London  and  Copenhagen  perfect  a  means  of 
extracting  the  papyri  without  destroying  the  painted  surfaces  of  the  plaster 
exterior.  Another  visit  to  Cairo  by  the  writer  in  1981  added  seven  more 
pieces  to  the  collection,  among  them  a  leaf  from  a  fourth-century  Greek 
Psalter  bearing  Psalm  88  soon  to  be  published  by  a  graduate  student. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  source  of  the  first  literary  papyri  acquired 
by  Duke  was  the  small  private  collection  formed  by  the  renowned 
archaeologist  David  M.  Robinson,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  writer  in 
1958.  Starting  in  1908  Robinson  collected  sporadically  over  the  years 
well  into  the  1950s,  a  time  at  which  agents  were  beginning  to  buy  for 
Cologne  and  Geneva.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these  three 
collections  should  occasionally  share  dispersed  fragments  deriving  from 
the  same  papyri.  Robinson's  75  papyri,  however,  had  been  left  in  their 
raw  state  unrestored  in  boxes  and  folders  containing  a  miscellany  of 
hundreds  of  small  bits.  As  these  are  sorted  by  style  of  writing,  cleaned, 
assembled,  restored  and  identified,  a  process  requiring  many  years  of 
patient  effort,  they  are  being  given  to  the  Duke  collection.  By  today  24 
have  been  accessioned,  including  two  Homer  fragments  and  a  Homer 
commentary,  a  doctor's  prescription  for  a  disease  of  the  spleen,  and  other 
interesting  texts— a  papyrus  codex-leaf  from  a  seventh-century  Christian 
hymnbook,  and  two  fourth-century  patristic  texts,  one  of  which  (RRob. 
inv.  28)  has  recently  been  published  by  an  alumnus,  Dr.  Brent  Sandy. 

Three  more  of  the  Robinson  papyri  merit  special  comment.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  small  pieces  in  literary  hands  emerged  one  (inv.  38) 
in  an  informal  hand  which  matches  that  of  a  photograph  of  a  fragment 
at  Cologne  published  in  1967,  and  indeed  the  Robinson  piece  exactly 
joins  it  along  one  edge.  Later  Dr.  Colin  Austin,  a  Cambridge  scholar, 
discovered  that  the  Cologne  papyrus  (and  consequently  the  Robinson 
piece)  is  a  missing  part  of  a  broken  leaf  of  the  famous  third-century 
Menander  codex  acquired  in  the  mid-1950s  by  the  Bibliotheca  Bodmeri- 
ana  in  Geneva.  The  Duke  collection  therefore  now  has  a  fragment  of 
the  unique  manuscript  of  Menander's  comedy  The  Shield  {P.  Bod.  XXVI, 
published  in  1969),  which  adds  unexpected  words  to  twelve  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  leaf. 

But  what  is  one  to  do  with  more  than  a  hundred  tiny  bits  picked  out 
by  similarity  of  script,  when  no  one  piece  carries  words  enough  to  make 
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possible  an  identification  of  the  source?  Many  months  of  patience  might 
succeed  in  joining  contiguous  fragments,  but  what  if  most  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  are  not  contiguous  and  intervening  pieces  are  lost?  In  such  a  case 
the  computer  comes  to  the  rescue.  In  1982  Duke  purchased  for  the 
Department  of  Classical  Studies  and  installed  in  the  Library's  Papyrology 
Room  an  Ibycus  System,  a  minicomputer  designed  to  record,  display, 
manipulate  and  search  texts  in  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic  and  Hebrew  in  their 
respective  alphabets.  Moreover,  the  Library  has  acquired  a  large  portion 
of  classical  literature  in  machine-readable  form  as  recorded  and  distri- 
buted by  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae  project  at  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine.  By  entering  on  a  console  any  combination  of  syllables 
from  a  papyrus  fragment,  one  can  very  quickly  search  all  the  texts  stored 
in  the  computer's  memory  and  find  the  work  (if  we  have  it)  wherein 
these  syllables  occur  in  a  given  order.  By  this  means  the  100-odd  bits 
were  at  once  found  to  derive  from  the  last  seven  chapters  of  Book  3 
of  Achilles  Tatius'  second-century  novel,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon.  Further 
computer  manipulations  placed  each  of  the  bits  in  proper  relation  to  one 
another,  thus  reconstituting  thirty  per  cent  of  five  columns  of  the  papyrus 
roll  (P.Rob,  inv.  35).  We  then  learned  that  in  1954,  when  Robinson  bought 
these  fragments  in  Cairo,  the  University  of  Cologne  had  bought  others: 
together  with  the  Duke  fragments  they  comprise  half  of  the  only  surviving 
ancient  copy  of  this  part  of  the  novel,  which  reveals  a  far  more  accurate 
text  and  better  Greek  style  than  the  mediaeval  manuscripts  offer.  In  similar 
fashion  the  twelve  tiny  fragments  of  P. Rob.  inv.  36  were  reconstituted, 
matched  with  similar  fragments  at  the  Universities  of  Cologne  and 
Geneva,  and  found  to  represent  two  columns  of  the  only  ancient  roll 
of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar.  Many  other  such  small  fragments  in  our 
collection  are  awaiting  the  time  when  funds  may  permit  the  addition 
to  our  Ibycus  System  of  a  larger  disk  drive  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  Greek 
authors  available  from  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae. 

Since  the  Papyrology  Room  is  so  well  equipped  with  a  computer  and 
books  containing  nearly  all  previously  published  papyri,  the  staff  sought 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Packard  Foundation  in  1982  to  commence 
a  project  to  create  the  Duke  Data  Bank  of  Documentary  Papyri,  which 
will  distribute  its  resulting  tapes  and  diskettes  to  all  interested  scholars 
here  and  abroad.  Of  the  400  volumes  which  have  appeared  through  the 
past  century  we  have  already  entered  into  the  computer  nearly  75,  which 
we  can  now  search  instantly  for  existing  parallels  to  any  syllable,  word 
or  phrase  occurring  in  a  Duke  papyrus.  By  consulting  our  data  bank 
for  an  unusual  phrase  found  in  P.Rob,  inv.  50,  at  once  we  found  a  quite 
similar  document  among  the  Cologne  papyri:  each  could  then  contribute 
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words  to  fill  lacunae  in  the  other,  and  both  were  seen  to  be  receipts  for 
allotments  of  barley  drawn  by  a  cavalry  sergeant  for  his  troop  stationed 
at  the  Small  Oasis  during  successive  weeks  in  June  A.D.  213.  A  compari- 
son of  the  Duke  papyrus  with  a  photograph  of  the  one  in  Cologne  revealed 
by  their  peculiar  configuration  of  holes  and  marginal  tears  that  the  Duke 
document  had  lain  immediately  on  top  of  the  other  in  the  ancient  record 
office  of  the  village  official  who  supplied  the  grain.  As  our  data  bank 
grows,  we  expect  to  find  many  more  parallels  for  individual  Duke  papyri 
in  order  to  speed  the  process  of  editing  and  publishing  them. 

The  climactic  acquisition  of  the  Duke  collection  was  hand-carried  from 
Vienna  to  Durham  in  February— a  group  of  a  dozen  splendid  papyri 
recovered  from  the  cartonnage  of  a  single  mummy  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  Eleven  are  documents  (four  virtually  complete)  from  the  town  of 
Oxyrhyncha  in  the  Fayum,  including  three  petitions  addressed  to  the 
military  governor,  a  letter  from  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  town  mayor. 
The  piece  de  resistance  is  the  twelfth  papyrus,  an  almost  two-foot-long 
section  bearing  three  complete  columns  of  a  literary  roll,  evidently  a 
scene  from  a  hitherto  unknown  fourth-century  comedy.  A  boastful  chef 
proclaims  to  a  rival  the  superiority  of  the  silouros,  a  giant  fish  of  the 
catfish  family,  called  'sheat'  in  English.  In  an  encomium  "surpassing  even 
that  of  Isocrates'  praise  of  Helen"  our  chef  calls  Silouros  "the  wisest  of 
all  fish,  prince  of  the  fish,  chief,  monarch  and  commander:  all  other 
fish  are  mere  marines,  not  worthy  to  be  his  spearbearers."  He  is  "the 
Adonis  of  the  river"—  adonis  being  also  another  kind  of  fish.  A  recipe 
for  the  casserole  follows,  including  as  ingredients  fig-leaves,  oregano, 
onion  and  garlic,  and  "vinegar  as  sharp  as  the  corrupt  mind  of  a  finance 
minister."  The  scene  draws  to  a  close  with  orders  to  bar  the  gates,  while 
some  eat  and  others  patrol  under  arms  to  ward  off  a  riotous  revel  among 
the  neighbors  which  Zeus,  turning  again  into  a  swan,  may  join. 

Much  work  remains  to  decipher  passages  abraded  by  the  embalmer's 
plaster  before  the  entire  scene  can  be  translated  and  interpreted  and  the 
play  attributed  to  its  author,  probably  a  master  of  the  genre  known  as 
Middle  Comedy,  from  which  no  other  so  extensive  a  papyrus  has 
survived.  Until  it  can  be  confidently  attributed  to  its  author,  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Comedia  Dukiana.  Presented  by  this  writer  in  an  address 
in  August  at  the  International  Congress  of  Classical  Studies  in  Dublin, 
the  new  papyrus  has  aroused  wide  interest  among  scholars  in  America 
and  Europe,  whose  constructive  suggestions  continue  to  arrive.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  Duke  collection  as  it  reaches  the  one-thousand  mark  should 
acquire  the  most  important  literary  papyrus  to  come  to  America  in  the 
last  half-century. 
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FOOTNOTE 

1.  The  building  of  the  Duke  Papyri  collection  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  collaboration  and  support  of  my  colleagues  John 
F.  Oates,  Kent  J.  Rigsby,  Orval  S.  Wintermute  and  the  late  Kenneth 
W.  Clark;  the  librarians  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Duke 
University  Library,  Elvin  E.  Strowd,  John  L.  Sharpe  III,  Donn 
Michael  Farris,  Gertrude  Merritt,  Florence  Blakely  and  especially 
the  late  Benjamin  E.  Powell;  Chancellor  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie;  and 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professors  Ludwig  Koenen 
and  the  late  Herbert  C.  Youtie. 
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The  Kenneth  Willis  Clark 
Collection  of  Greek  Manuscripts 

John  L.  Sharpe  III 


While  traveling  in  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1929,  Professor  B.  Harvie 
Branscomb  found  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
in  the  Munich  shop  of  Taeuber  and  Weil.  Over  a  yeariater,  on  February 
19,  1931,  it  was  accessioned  as  Duke  Greek  MS.  1.  In  that  year  a  young 
scholar  and  student  of  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
came  to  teach  in  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  University  Library  had  acquired  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  specialty  was  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, and  very  soon  he  was  delving  into  the  study  of  this  new  library 
acquisition.  The  young  scholar,  Dr.  Kenneth  Willis  Clark,  carefully 
studied  the  manuscript  and  determined  that  it  contained  all  27  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  each  supplied  with  commentary  except  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  He  discovered  furthermore  that  the  manuscript 
had  been  seen  by  Kirsopp  Lake  as  early  as  1902  in  the  Monastery  of 
the  Twenty  Palms  at  Kosinitza  in  northern  Greece.  In  that  library  it  had 
been  given  the  number  60. 

The  acquisition  of  that  manuscript  was  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts  that  would  eventually  be 
named  the  Kenneth  Willis  Clark  Collection.  In  the  early  1970s  the  Clarks 
established  an  endowment  to  assure  the  continued  support  of  acquisition 
of  manuscripts  that  had  been  the  center  of  their  life's  work.  Today  the 
Clark  Collection  of  Greek  Manuscripts,  supported  by  the  Kenneth  Willis 
and  Adelaide  Dickinson  Clark  Endowment  Fund,  contains  88  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  beginning  the  intention  for  the  Clark  Collection  was  to  acquire 
manuscripts  primarily  of  the  New  Testament  to  support  the  study  of 
textual  criticism;  as  time  passed  it  became  evident  that  the  study  of  Greek 
manuscripts  in  general  was  important  to  a  number  of  other  disciplines  — 
theology,  classics,  liturgies,  and  patristics.  Today  the  collection  contains 
a  variety  of  materials,  bringing  with  them  diverse  histories,  some  of  them 
having  passed  through  notable  libraries  before  coming  to  rest  at  Duke. 
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As  one  might  expect  the  largest  subject  group  represented  in  the 
collection  are  manuscripts  which  contain  texts  of  the  New  Testament; 
that  group  numbers  25.  Among  this  number  the  Four-Gospel  manuscript, 
called  "Tetraevangelion,"  is  the  most  frequently  represented  type  of 
manuscript  (MSS.  4,  5,  6,  15,  16, 22, 25,  31,  38,  60,  64).  One  of  the  most 
notable  among  this  group  is  MS.  60,  known  also  as  Codex  Daltonianus. 
Written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  contains  commentary 
for  each  of  the  Gospels.  And  of  particular  interest  for  the  Duke  collection, 
MS.  60,  like  MS.  1,  was  in  the  Monastery  of  Twenty  Palms.  In  that 
collection  it  bore  the  number  59,  occupying  a  place  on  the  shelf  alongside 
its  neighbor,  no.  60,  which  became  Duke  Greek  MS.  1.  In  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  tradition,  the  companion  piece  to  the  Four-Gospel  manuscript 
is  the  Praxapostolos,  or  a  manuscript  which  contains  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.  Together  the  two  represent  the  major  liturgical  scriptural  pillars 
upon  which  the  Church  and  its  liturgy  rest.  The  Duke  collection  has 
only  one  Praxapostolos  manuscript  (MS.  3). 

For  reading  the  Gospels  in  the  services,  the  Byzantine  community 
prepared  the  lectionary  containing  the  Gospels  copied  out  in  the  order 
in  which  the  lessons  were  read  throughout  the  church  year,  beginning 
with  Easter  Day  and  running  through  Holy  Saturday  and  the  Great  Vigil 
of  Easter.  This  type  of  manuscript  is  represented  by  twelve  examples 
in  the  Duke  Collection  (MSS.  2,  10,  12,  24, 27,  28,  39, 43,  65,  82,  83,  85). 

There  are  two  notable  examples  among  this  type— MSS.  65  and  85. 
Manuscript  65,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  presented  by  The 
Friends  of  the  Library  in  honor  of  Professor  Clark  on  May  15,  1975, 
when  the  collection  was  named  for  him.  It  is  preserved  in  a  Byzantine 
binding  of  red  goatskin  over  thick  wooden  boards  with  a  silver  gilt 
covering  on  the  upper  cover,  worked  in  repousse  from  the  rear,  in  part 
with  dies,  with  various  figures  including  the  Crucifixion,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  the  manuscript  was  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  Province  of  Pisidia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
other  remarkable  manuscript,  MS.  85,  was  signed  by  Clement  the  Monk 
who  dated  his  work  as  being  completed  on  the  20th  of  July,  indiction 
5,  in  the  year  6560  [i.  e.,  A.  D.  1052],  making  it  one  of  the  earliest 
dated  manuscripts.  This  manuscript  was  originally  the  property  of 
A.  N.  L.  Munby,  the  late  Librarian  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge. 

There  are  other  manuscripts  in  the  collection  which  represent  the 
diverse  homiletical  and  liturgical  books  necessary  in  the  rituals  of  the 
Byzantine  church.  There  are  sermons  (MSS.  23,  32,  36,  47,  57,  58,  59, 
68,  70,  71,  73,  81),  commentaries  (MSS.  21,  50,  53,  66,  75;  cf.  MSS. 
1  and  60),  liturgies  and  euchologia  (MSS.  8,  9,  14,  19,  20,  26,  29,  33, 
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35,  37,  41,  44,  46,  62A,  63,  72,  73,  74,  76,  78),  psalters  (MSS.  17,  34, 
55),  sticheraria  (MSS.  11,  45,  87),  and  writings  (MSS.  40,  50,  51,  52, 
56,  61,  62B,  67,  71,  77,  including  menaea  MSS.  13,  18,  80,  and  86). 

Also  in  the  collection  are  a  number  of  works  by  classical  authors  (MSS. 
30,  48,  52,  54,  66,  69)  of  which  the  largest,  209  ff.,  and  probably  the 
most  significant  is  the  handicraft  of  the  Renaissance  scribe  Damianos 
Guidotes.  Damianos's  rendering  of  Aristotle's  Organon,  MS.  30,  was 
at  one  time  in  the  library  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  but  came  to  reside 
in  the  Holland  House  Library  in  London.  The  manuscript  survived  the 
bombing  of  the  Library  during  the  "blitz"  despite  the  loss  of  its  cover 
and  is  now  preserved  in  a  modern  dark  brown  calf  binding. 

The  manuscripts  in  the  collection  range  in  date  from  the  ninth  to  the 
nineteenth  century  and  not  only  come  from  diverse  backgrounds  but 
also  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  librarians  and  owners. 
An  example  of  both  interesting  origin  and  ownership  is  that  represented 
in  MS.  39,  written  by  the  scribe  Lucas  the  Hungaro-Vlach.  This  lectionary 
was  written  in  the  country  today  known  as  Romania  for  an  official  in 
the  ruling  house  of  the  Voivode  Radu,  or  perhaps  for  the  Voivode  himself. 
Three  princes  of  the  House  of  Radu  held  the  office  of  Voivode  of  Moldavia 
or  Wallachia  at  about  this  time.  Present-day  Wallachia  is  the  region  in 
southern  Romania  between  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The 
manuscript  was  in  all  likelihood  prepared  for  Miron  Barnowski  Movila 
who  ruled  from  January  1626  to  July  1629.  At  some  point  in  its  history, 
this  manuscript  was  part  of  the  collection  gathered  by  Sir  Austen  Henry 
Layard,  the  excavator  of  Nineveh.  Duke  Collection  MSS.  32-39  were 
part  of  his  properties  which  passed  first  to  the  Canford  School, 
Wimborne,  before  being  sold  at  auction. 

The  former  owner  most  prolifically  represented  in  the  collection  is 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  which 
were  once  his  property  before  the  last  great  dispersal  of  his  manuscripts 
through  Sotheby's  auction  rooms:  Phillipps  MS.  3083  =  Duke  MS.  40; 
MS.  7758  =  Duke  MS.  41;  MS  7760  =  Duke  MS.  42;  MS.  20984  = 
Duke  MS.  48;  MS.  11609  =  Duke  MS.  50;  MS.  8408  =  Duke  MS. 
51;  MS.  3086  =  Duke  MS.  52;  MS.  3336  =  Duke  MS.  52;  MS.  11605 
=  Duke  MS.  53;  MS.  6434  =  Duke  MS.  54;  MS.  6227  =  Duke  MS. 
55;  MS.  2581  =  Duke  MS.  61;  MS.  6759  =  Duke  MS.  62B;  MS.  23242 
=  Duke  MS.  66;  MS.  11608  =  Duke  MS.  67;  MS.  11812  =  Duke  MS. 
68;  MS.  10626  =  Duke  MS.  69;  MS.  7716  =  Duke  MS.  70;  and  MS. 
451  =  Duke  MS.  73. 

Other  important  owners  include  Jacob  P.  R.  Lyell  (MSS.  16  and  17); 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Frederick  Augustus  (MSS.  50,  53,  67,  and  68); 
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Gerard  Meermann  (MSS.  40,  50,  52,  53,  62,  and  67);  the  Honorable 
Frederic  North,  5th  Earl  of  Guilford  (MSS.  41,  42,  54,  and  70);  the  Rev. 
Henry  Drury,  of  Harrow  (MSS.  52  and  73);  the  Jesuit  College  de 
Clermont,  Paris  (MSS.  40,  50,  52,  53,  62,  66,  and  67),  among  others. 
Finally,  the  collection  could  not  have  been  built  without  the  interest 
of  friends  who  have  contributed,  and  continue  to  contribute,  to  the 
development  of  the  collection.  Encouragement  and  support  come  from 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Dickinson  Clark,  who,  in  addition  to  giving  to  the  Clark 
Endowment,  gave  a  special  gift  of  eight  manuscripts  (MSS.  74-81)  in 
1979;  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Dalton  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
who  have  enriched  the  collection  by  monetary  gifts  and  MS.  60;  and 
from  Professor  William  H.  Willis  of  the  Classics  Department  of  the 
University  who  gave  among  other  manuscripts  and  papyri,  MS.  29,  a 
liturgical  collection,  dated  October  13,  6920  [i.  e.  A.  D.  1411]. 

Here  follows  a  short  list  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Clark  Collection. 

GREEK  MS.  1.  The  Complete  New  Testament.  Order  of  the  books: 
Gospels,  Acts,  James,  Pauline  Epistles,  General  Epistles  except  for 
James,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Commentary  on  all  books  except  the 
Apocalypse.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1200.  198  ff.;  1  col.,  41-52  lines. 
306  x  227  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1780. 

GREEK  MS.  2.  Evangelistarion  with  daily  readings.  Paper;  17th  century. 
312  ff.  including  55  blank;  1  col.  (170  x  108  mm.),  25  lines.  194  x 
137  mm.  In  12s  except  for  eta  (14),  iota  (10),  and  mu  (14).  Gregory- 
Aland  1  1619. 

GREEK  MS.  3.  Praxapostolos  with  Euthalian  apparatus.  Order  of  books: 
Acts,  General  Epistles,  Pauline  Epistles.  Hebrews  is  placed  between 
II  Thessalonians  and  I  Timothy.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1200.  227  ff. 
1  col.  (153  x  90  mm.),  27  lines.  202  x  150  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2423. 

GREEK  MS.  4.  A  single  leaf  containing  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Evangelist.  Parchment;  ca. 
A.D.  1300.  1  leaf;  1  col.  (152  x  123  mm.),  22  lines.  225  x  163  mm. 
Gregory-Aland  2268. 

GREEK  MS.  5.  Tetraevangelion.  Order  of  the  Books:  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
Matthew.  Parchment;  13th  century.  184  ff.;  1  col.  (128  x  98  mm.), 
21-28  lines;  the  Matthew  portion  of  the  manuscript,  ff.  ll-166v,  has 
writing  space  of  137  x  95  mm.  195  x  145  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2612. 

GREEK  MS.  6.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  11th  century.  321  ff.;  1 
col.  (120  x  80  mm.),  18  lines.  180  x  144  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2613. 

GREEK  MS.  7.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  13th  century.  272  ff.;  1 
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col.  (130  x  100  mm.),  20  lines.  202  x  150  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2614. 

GREEK  MS.  8.  "Monk's  book."  Liturgical  directions  and  prayers  with 
a  long  discussion  of  the  proper  conduct  of  priests  and  monks.  Paper; 
in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  (Mt.  Sinai?).  138  ff.;  1  col.  (I. 
ff.  3-34:  110  x  72  mm.,  14  lines;  II.  ff.  35-128:  105  x  65  mm.,  15 
lines;  III.  ff.  131-138:  120  x  68  mm.,  16  lines).  147  x  105  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  9.  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  Parchment;  13th  century.  In  the 
form  of  a  scroll,  with  writing  on  both  sides.  The  lines  run  transversely, 
not  in  columns.  210  mm.  x  1.920  m.  Original  length  approximately 
fifteen  feet.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  liturgy  are  wanting.  Writing 
space:  110  mm.  One  column  runs  the  full  length  of  the  scroll. 

GREEK  MS.  10.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  12th  century.  181  ff.;  2 
cols.,  23-24  lines.  265  x  192  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  1965. 

GREEK  MS.  11  Sticherarion  (fragmentary).  Written  on  burnished  and 
sized  paper,  ca.  1600.  1  leaf;  1  col.  (140  x  100  mm.),  24  lines  (with 
words  and  music  alternating).  202  x  137  mm.  Contents:  part  of  a  ritual 
for  July  20,  the  day  sacred  to  the  prophet  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

GREEK  MS.  12.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1100.  4  ff.  paper 
added  at  the  end.  224  ff.;  2  cols.  (232  x  170  x  74  mm.),  29  lines. 
330  x  260  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  1966. 

GREEK  MS.  13.  Menaion  for  the  month  of  April.  Parchment;  12th 
century.  155  ff.;  1  col.  (160  x  100  mm.),  21  lines.  221  x  158  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  14.  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1500.  In 
the  form  of  a  scroll,  with  writing  on  both  sides.  The  lines  run 
transversely,  not  in  columns.  270  mm.  x  5.380  m.  Writing  space  135 
mm.  and  runs  the  length  of  the  roll  on  both  sides.  Original  length 
was  probably  19  feet.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  liturgy  are  wanting. 

GREEK  MS.  15.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  12th  century.  12  paper 
ff.  (16th  century),  the  last  blank,  at  the  end.  248  ff.;  1  col.  (137  x 
106  mm.),  17  lines.  202  x  154  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2615. 

GREEK  MS.  16.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  12th  century.  280  ff.; 
1  col.,  21  lines.  177  x  129  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2616. 

GREEK  MS.  17.  Psalterion:  Psalter  and  Odes  of  Moses.  Parchment; 
12th  century.  272  ff.;  1  col.  (102  x  62  mm.),  16  lines.  160  x  115  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  18.  Menaion  for  December  4-13.  Parchment;  12th  century. 
214  ff.;  2  cols.  (240  x  165  x  75  mm.),  30  lines.  318  x  242  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  19.  Euchologion;  containing  the  Liturgies  of  SS.  John 
Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  Gregory  (the  Presanctified),  and  other  rituals 
and  prayers.  Parchment;  12th  century.  251  ff.;  1  col.  (160  x  100  mm.), 
19-27  lines.  230  x  154  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  20.  Euchologion  (fragmentary),  containing  five  prayers 
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for  various  occasions.  Parchment;  12th  century.  2  ff. ;  1  col.  (150  x 

90  mm.),  18-23  lines.  225  x  150  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  21.  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  1:1-6:8  by  Michael 

Psellus.  Paper;  16th  century  (before  1588).  80  ff.;  1  col.  (120  x  70 

mm.),  16-18  lines.  146  x  110  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  22.  Tetraevangelion  (fragmentary).  A  single  leaf  from 

Matt.  22:31-23:10.  Parchment;  12th  century.  1  leaf;  1  col.  (180  x  130 

mm.),  24  lines.  262  x  204  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2617. 
GREEK  MS.  23.  Kyriakodromion:  a  series  of  homilies  for  36  Sundays, 

based  on  the  lectionary  texts,  by  Maximos  the  Peloponnesian  (d.  1601). 

Paper;  17th  century.  366  ff . ,  each  leaf  composed  of  two  thin  sheets 

pressed  together;  1  col.,  21  lines.  210  x  150  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  24.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  11th  century.  Folios  1-230 

are  parchment,  and  ff.  231-241  are  paper.  241  ff.;  2  cols.  (180  x  58 

mm.),  20  lines.  246  x  185  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  1967. 
GREEK  MS.  25.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1100  (Originally 

at  Trebizond).  235  ff.;  1  col.  (140  x  80  mm.),  25  lines.  225  x  149 

mm.  Gregory-Aland  1813. 
GREEK  MS.  26.  Anastasimatarion.  Paper;  19th  century.  96  ff.;  1  col. 

(162  x  850  mm.),  28  lines  (14  text  and   14  musical  notations, 

interlinear).  223  x  160  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  27.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment  (two  ff.  attached  to  the 

binding  and  serving  as  endsheets),  13th  century.  5  ff.;  2  cols.  (172 

x  110  x  48  mm.),  28  lines.  225  x  153  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  2144. 
GREEK  MS.  28.  Evangelistarion.  Paper;  16th  century.  232  ff.;  2  cols. 

(198  x  128  x  55  mm.),  19  lines.  303  x  213  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  648. 
GREEK  MS.  29.  Liturgical  manuscript  (fragmentary),  containing  special 

prayers  and  liturgies.  Paper;  dated  October  13,  6920  (i.e.,  A.D.  1411), 

Indiction  5.  232  ff.;  1  col.  (95/105  x  75  mm.),  14-15  lines.  140  x  106 

mm. 
GREEK  MS.  30.  Organon  of  Aristotle,  comprising  Porphyry's  Isagoge, 

the  Categories,  Interpretation,  Prior  Analytics,  Posterior  Analytics, 

Topics,  and  Sophistical  Refutations.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1500.  209  ff.; 

1  col.  (ff.  1-85,  122-208:  212  x  110  mm.,  30  lines;  ff.  86-121:  215  x 

117  mm.,  31  lines).  275  x  195  mm.  Greek  minuscule  hand  by  two 

copyists:  1)  ff.  1-85,  122-208  by  the  scribe  Damianos  Guidotes;  2) 

ff .  86-119  by  an  unidentified  scribe  who  worked  under  the  auspices 

of  Damianos. 
GREEK  MS.  31.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  13th  century.  147  ff.;  1 

col.  (140  x  100  mm.),  30  lines.  196  x  155  mm.  Gregory-Aland  2766. 
GREEK  MS  32.  The  Homilies  to  the  People  of  Antioch  about  the 
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Statues,  by  St.  John  Chrysostom  (d.  407).  Parchment;  12th  century. 

160  ff.;  2  cols.  (215  x  165  x  70  mm.),  25  lines.  297  x  232  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  33.  Liturgies  of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  (the 

Presanctified).  Written  on  burnished  paper,  15th  century.  151  ff.;  1 

col.  (100  x  55  mm.),  12  lines.  145  x  105  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  34.  Psalter  and  Odes  of  Moses,  with  liturgy  for  Vespers. 

Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1200.  106  ff.;  1  col.,  20  lines.  212  x  150  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  35.  Liturgical  miscellanea.  Paper;  15th  century  (Italy?). 

256  pp.;  1  col.  (165  x  95  mm.),  21-23  lines.  206  x  136  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  36.  Homilies  of  SS.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  and 

Athanasius  for  the  month  of  October.  Paper;  16th  century.  308  ff.; 

1  col.  (145  x  90  mm.),  23  lines.  220  x  140  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  37.  Liturgies  of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  (the 

Presanctified).  Paper;  dated  1634  in  the  colophon.  96  ff.;  1  col.  (130 

x  75  mm.),  15  lines.  214  x  155  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  38.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1100.  272  ff.; 

1  col.  (190  x  124  mm.),  26-27  lines.  265  x  187  mm.  Gregory-Aland 

2757. 
GREEK  MS.  39.  Evangelistarion.  Paper  (sized  and  burnished),  dated 

1627,  by  the  scribe  Loukas,  "the  Hungarovlachian"  under  the  auspices 

of  the  secretary  Antonios  for  the  Voivode  Radu.  260  ff.;  2  cols.  (270 

x  160  x  72  mm.),  26  lines.  400  x  272  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  2138. 
GREEK  MS.  40.  St.  Theodorus  Studita  (759-826),  Writings  against  the 

Iconoclasts.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1500  (Italy?).  176  ff.;  1  col.  (245  x  130 

mm.),  32  lines.  322  x  238  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  41.  Liturgical  Miscellanea:  Prayers  and  hymns.  Part  I: 

Prayers  for  the  morning  office  throughout  the  week;  Part  II:  Prayers 

and  hymns  by  "wise  and  notable  men  who  flourished  after  the  capture 

of  Constantinople."  Paper;  15th  century  (Part  I),  16th/17th  century  (Part 

II).  209  ff.;  1  col.  (Part  I:  84  x  55  mm.;  14  lines;  Part  II:  90  x  62 

mm.;  13-15  lines).  90  x  62  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  42.  Sentence  of  Deposition  composed  by  Balasias  the 

Sacristan  of  the  Great  Church,  and  pronounced  by  the  Synod  upon 

Parthenius  IV  Mogilalus;  and  the  Nomocanon.  Paper;  1735  by  Loido- 

vikios  Ioannikos  (f.  125v).  148  ff.;  1  col.  (122  x  65  mm.),  18  lines. 

162  x  114  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  43.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  13th  century.  1  leaf;  2 

cols.  (185  x  110  x  50  mm.),  33  lines.  228  x  154  mm.  The  leaf  containing 

portions  of  the  readings  for  June  24  (Luke  l:59-80)-June  25  (Matthew 

16:  13-18).  Gregory-Aland  1  2145. 
GREEK  MS.  44.  Liturgies  of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  (the 
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Presanctified).  Paper;  15th  century.  77  ff.;  1  col.  (148  x  90  mm.), 
15  lines.  208  x  150  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  45.  Sticherarion.  Paper;  17th  century.  176  ff.;  1  col.  (160 
x  90  mm.),  30  lines  (15  of  text  and  15  of  music).  210  x  143  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  46.  Hymns  in  honor  of  the  Theotokos,  for  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  of  the  "Second  Week."  Parchment;  12th  century.  7  ff.; 
1  col.  (178  x  150  mm.),  30  lines.  240  x  200  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  47.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa  (fl.  379-394),  Sermons  on 
the  Beatitudes  (I-VII).  Paper;  16th  century  (Italy).  49  ff.;  1  col.  (222 
x  122  mm.),  24  lines.  311  x  214  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  48.  Logic;  an  inquiry  into  six  problems  of  logic,  with  an 
introduction  referring  to  Aristotle's  "Posterior  Analytics."  Paper;  17th 
century.  62  ff.,  1  col.,  29-30  lines.  212  x  156  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  49.  On  Currency,  weights,  and  measures.  Paper;  Paris, 
5  February  1660;  transcribed  by  Samuel  Tennulius  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

GREEK  MS.  50.  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  (fl.  14th  century),  De  Vita  in 
Christo,  with  his  Contra  feneratores;  with  De  instit.  elementari,  De 
Hymno  Trisagion,  and  De  Imaginibus  Oratio  I  of  St.  John  of  Damas- 
cus, and  the  Comment,  in  Cant.  Cant,  by  Cabasilas.  Paper;  15th 
century.  201  ff.;  1  col.,  29  lines.  318  x  211  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  51.  Progymnasmata  by  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus,  rhetorician 
(fl.  ca.  A.D.  160).  Paper;  18th  century.  20  ff.;  1  col.,  20-21  lines. 
198  x  158  mm.  Transcribed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  by  Ioannes  Ionas  ho  Eleftherios. 

GREEK  MS.  52.  Prose  and  Verse  of  Michael  Psellus  and  the  prose  work 
of  Ioannes  Pediasimus  on  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  Paper;  ca.  A.D. 
1470  (Italy).  51  ff.;  1  col.,  23  lines  (double  spacing  with  intermittent 
interlinear  gloss  on  some  pages).  210  x  143  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  53.  Theophylact,  Archbp.  of  Okhrid  (fl.  A.D.  1078),  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1540  (Venice).  214 
ff.;  1  col.,  30  lines.  331  x  244  mm.  Colophon  on  f.  212v:  In  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  Latin  reads  as  follows:  Anno  Christi  Serva(n)toris  / 
1573./  Nunc  legeris  agnovit  Librum  Claudius  Naulotus  Vallensis,  et 
Avallonoeus,  et  /  Haednus:  CI.  Naulot  du  Val  Avallonois/  /. 

GREEK  MS.  54.  Pindar.  Olympia.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1490  (Italy).  47 
ff.;  1  col.,  18  lines.  211  x  140  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  55.  Psalterion:  Psalter  and  Odes  of  Moses.  Paper;  A.D. 
1434.  143  ff.;  1  col  (145  x  80  mm.),  21-23  lines.  204  x  138  mm. 
Wanting  12  leaves  at  the  beginning  [text  begins  at  Ps.  17(18):  13,  13], 
also  1  leaf  missing  between  ff .  130  and  131  with  loss  of  the  end  of 
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Ode  1  and  the  beginning  of  Ode  2. 

GREEK  MS.  56.  (Spranger  1).  Timotheus  Constantinopolitanus  Pres- 
byter, De  iis  qui  ad  Ecclesiam  ab  Haereticis  accedunt.  Parchment; 
9th  century.  1  leaf;  2  cols.  (250  x  170  x  75  mm.),  33  lines.  338  x 
249  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  57.  (Spranger  2).  St.  Basil,  Homilia  hretheisa  en  lakizois. 
Parchment;  12th  century.  4  ff. ;  2  cols.  (250  x  170  x  80  mm.),  30  lines. 
290  x  205  mm.  Fragment  of  Basil's  homily,  cf.  PG  31:  1437C-1440C. 

GREEK  MS.  58.  (Spranger  3).  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Homily  3  about 
Lazarus.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1150.  3  ff.;  2  cols.  (255  x  175  x  80 
mm.),  28  lines.  340  x  261  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  59.  (Spranger  4).  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Homily  40  on 
Genesis.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1200.  2  ff.;  2  cols.  (245  x  165  x  70 
mm.),  33  lines.  317  x  245  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  60.  Codex  Daltonianus.  Tetraevangelion,  with  commen- 
tary. Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1000.  352  ff.;  1  col.  with  marginal  commen- 
tary (235  x  160  mm.),  +  /-21  lines.  290  x  218  mm.  Gregory-Aland 
1423. 

GREEK  MS.  61.  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  Christianike  topographia. 
Paper;  A.D.  1682.  182  ff.;  1  col.  (187  x  140  mm.),  23  lines.  217  x 
150  mm.  Copied  from  Florence,  Laurenziana  Plut.  DC  28,  of  the  10th 
century,  between  January  21  and  February  13,  1682,  in  Florence. 

GREEK  MS.  62A.  Liturgical  offices  for  the  Common  of  Saints.  Paper; 
16th  century.  15  ff.;  1  col.  (151  x  91  mm.),  43  lines.  208  x  138  mm. 
Bound  with  GREEK  MS.  62B. 

GREEK  MS.  62B.  Miscellaneous  passages  from  the  works  of  SS.  John 
Chrysostom,  Anastasius  of  Sinai,  and  Leontius  of  Jerusalem.  Paper; 
17th  century.  19  ff.;  1  col.  (185  x  105  mm.),  30-35  lines.  210  x  139 
mm.  Probably  copied  in  the  Jesuit  College  de  Clermont  in  Paris. 

GREEK  MS.  63.  Breviary  in  Greek  and  Hebrew:  latter  half  of  the  Divine 
Office.  Parchment;  16th  century.  59  ff.;  1  col.  (80  x  55  mm.),  8  lines. 
131  x  87  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  64.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1300.  215  ff.; 
1  col.  (143  x  95  mm.),  24  lines.  179  x  140  mm.  Many  lacunae  and 
expurgations  of  the  text. 

GREEK  MS.  65.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  11th  century.  256  ff.;  2 
cols.  (182  x  108  x  47  mm.),  27  lines.  245  x  170  mm.  Gregory-Aland 
1  1839.  Presented  by  The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  to  honor 
Kenneth  Willis  Clark. 

GREEK  MS.  66.  Commentaries  on  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem 
and  John  of  Damascus  by  Theodorus  Prodromus;  Anthology  of 
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excerpts  from  St.  John  Chrysostom;  and  Aesop's  Fables  in  an  alpha- 
betic recension.  Paper;  not  after  A.D.  1254  [Nicea?].  245  ff.;  1  col. 
(135  x  90  mm.),  23-27  lines.  176  x  120  mm.  A  note  of  special  interest 
about  the  manuscript:  an  inscription  on  f.  190v,  in  a  hand  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  scribes,  recording  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
John  Dukas  on  Wednesday,  November  4,  1254.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  the  text  had  been  completed;  the  script  is  consistent  with 
the  mid-thirteenth-century  date. 

GREEK  MS.  67.  Philokalia  of  Maximus,  St.  Abbot.  Paper;  ca.  A.D. 
1500  (Italy).  39  ff.;  1  col.  (260  x  140  mm.),  31  lines.  332  x  214  mm. 
Contains  also  works  by  Thalassius,  Bp.  of  Caesarea. 

GREEK  MS.  68.  Germanus  II,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Sermon 
on  the  Annunciation.  Paper;  16th  century  (Italy).  29  pp. ,  5  blank  ff. , 
26  pp.,  1  blank  leaf;  1  col.  (246  x  148  mm.),  35-39  lines.  277  x  205 
mm. 

GREEK  MS.  69.  Anthologia  graeca:  a  transcript  of  the  743  epigrams 
of  the  Codex  regius  graecus  2742,  with  variant  readings  and  a  few  notes 
in  Latin.  Paper;  transcribed  by  Richard  Francois  Philippe  Brunck  in 
Paris,  A.D.  1769.  168  pp.;  376  x  233  mm.  Colophon:  (p.  158)  "Hunc 
sedulo  et  quanta  potui  diligentia  exscripsi  Parisiis  ineunte  anno  1769 
Richardus  Franciscus  Philippus  Brunck  Argentinensis." 

GREEK  MS.  70.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Invective  against  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  other  sermons  and  poems. 
Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  935  (Constantinople).  40  ff.;  2  cols.  (207  x  149 
x  65  mm.),  26  lines.  334  x  230  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  71.  Didaskaliai  Psychopheleis  (Doctrines  11-17,  19,  20-23) 
by  Dorotheus  of  Gaza  (fl.  6th  cent.),  a  life  of  Dorotheus,  several 
sermons  by  St.  Basil,  and  a  homily  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Parch- 
ment; ca.  A.D.  985.  81  ff.;  1  col.  (179  x  122  mm.),  27  lines.  232 
x  171  mm.  At  least  three  hands  are  discernible:  1)  ff.  l-51v;  2)  ff. 
52v-60v,  line  1;  and  3)  ff.  60v,  line  2  to  the  end. 

GREEK  MS.  72.  Portion  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  for  Good 
Friday.  Paper;  16th  century.  1  leaf;  1  col.,  17  lines,  ca.  207  x  143 
mm.  By  the  same  hand  as  Duke  Greek  MS.  41  (ff.  5-36). 

GREEK  MS  73.  Homilies  of  SS.  John  Chrysostom,  John  of  Damascus, 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  others.  Paper;  late  14th  century  (Eastern 
Mediterranean).  136  ff.;  1  col.  (162  x  95  mm.),  31  lines.  220  x  138 
mm. 

GREEK  MS.  74.  Theotokarion.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1575.  148  ff.;  2  cols. 
(215  x  135  x  60  mm.),  30  lines.  300  x  201  mm. 

GREEK  MS.  75.  The  Alexandra  of  Lycophron  with  the  commentary 
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of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1500.  250  ff.;  1  col.  (131 

x  98  mm.),  23  lines.  208  x  140  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  76.  Liturgical  Miscellany.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1510.  190  ff.; 

1  col.  (158  x  91  mm.),  15  lines.  190  x  142  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  77.  Eclogues  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Paper;  ca.  A.D. 

1500.  39  ff.;  1  col.  (190  x  147  mm.),  25-31  lines.  243  x  191  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  78.  Liturgical  Miscellany  with  hymns  and  excerpts  from 

decrees  of  Councils.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1405.  165  ff.;  1  col.  (207  x  155 

mm.),  30  lines.  290  x  213  mrii. 
GREEK  MS.  79.  Theological  Miscellany,  including  works  by  SS.  John 

of  Damascus  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1400.  313 

ff.;  1  col.  (137  x  92  mm.),  22-23  lines.  190  x  135  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  80.  Menaion  for  March,  fragmentary.  Paper;  ca.  A.D. 

1500.  8  ff.;  1  col.  (210  x  120  mm.),  25  lines.  279  x  195  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  81.  Fragmentary  sermons  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Paper; 

ca.  A.D.  1500.  6  ff.;  1  col.  265  x  172  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  82.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1200  (Provincial, 

Eastern  Mediterranean).  96  ff.;  2  cols.  (260  x  171  x  70  mm.),  23-28 

lines.  345  x  238  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  1623. 
GREEK  MS.  83.  Evangelistarion.  Paper;  ca.  A.D.  1450.  199  ff.;  2  cols. 

(205  x  54  x  127  mm.),  28  lines.  307  x  212  mm.  Gregory-Aland  1  302. 
GREEK  MS.  84.  Tetraevangelion.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1150-75  (Eastern 

Mediterranean).  176  ff.;  1  col.,  24-25  lines.  210  x  166  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  85.  Evangelistarion.  Parchment;  A.D.  1052,  Constant- 
inople. 242  ff.;  2  cols.  (225  x  160  x  68  mm.),  22-23  lines.  303  x 

224  mm.  Written  by  Clement  the  monk,  who  signs  and  dates  the 

colophon  on  f .  242v  (in  Greek)  "Written  in  the  month  of  July  20, 

indiction  5,  year  6560  [i.e.  A.D.  1052];  presented  by  Clement  the 

worthless  monk  to  the  monastery  of  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God 

of  the  Cave."  Gregory-Aland  1  451. 
GREEK  MS.  86.  Menaion  for  September.  Parchment;  ca.  A.D.  1100. 

51  ff.;  1  col.  (166  x  120  mm.),  26  lines.  247  x  183  mm. 
GREEK  MS.  87.  Sticherarion.  Paper;  before  A.D.  1750.  356  ff.;  1  col. 

(187  x  122  mm.),  17  lines  text  and  17  music.  233  x  176  mm. 
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Benchmarks  in  the  Collection  of  Rare  Books 

CUNEIFORM  tablets,  circa  13th  century  B.C. 

EGYPTIAN  Hieratic  papyrus,  19th  Dynasty 

PLATO's  Parmenides  fragment,  earliest  known  Plato  in 
codex  form,  2nd  century  A.D. 

LATIN  Gothic  manuscript,  Old  Testament  (St.  Jerome's 
translation)  c.  1250 

GUTENBERG  Bible  leaf  (vellum),  c.  1454-55 

COMPLUTENSIAN  Polyglot  Bible,  1522 

SHAKESPEARE'S  "Fourth  Folio,"  1685 

JOHNSON'S  A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  1755 

SMITH'S  Wealth  of  Nations,  1776 

AUDUBON's  Birds  of  America,  1827-38 

WHITMAN'S  Leaves  of  Grass,  1855 

JOYCE'S  Finnegan's  Wake,  1939 

STYRON's  Sophie's  Choice,  1979 


Interesting  Facts  About  The 

RARE  BOOK  ROOM 


Did  you  know 

. .  .There  are  90,000  printed  books  in  the  Collection 

. . .  The  Rare  Book  Room  houses  not  only  books  but  manuscripts, 
maps,  broadsides,  music,  newspapers  and  phono- 
graphic recordings 

. .  .The  Rare  Book  Room  was  formally  organized  in  1942,  and 
reorganized  into  its  current  form  in  1969.  The  main 
room,  named  for  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  is  styled  after 
the  library  of  a  wealthy  eighteenth-century  gentleman 

. . .  The  average  age  of  the  books  in  the  Biddle  Room  is  150  years 

. . .  The  Collection  includes  not  just  extremely  old  books  but  also 
special  collections  of  theatre,  art,  architecture,  foreign 
languages  and  modern  literature 

.  .  .  The  Collection  is  stored  in  a  carefully  controlled  atmosphere 
of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  50  percent  relative 
humidity 

. . .  Since  1981  there  have  been  45,000  visitors  to  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  and  28,000  items  have  been  used 

. . .  The  Collection  is  used  by  scholars  from  around  the  world. 
In  1984,  patrons  from  other  institutions  used  more 
than  3400  items 

. .  .There  are  several  card  catalogs  in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 
Besides  author  and  title,  items  are  indexed  by  binding, 
bookplates,  engravers,  inscriptions,  presses,  printers 
and  other  special  features 

. . .  Because  of  the  number  of  indexes,  there  are  over  a  quarter- 
million  cards  filed  in  the  Rare  Book  Room.  Laid  end 
to  end,  these  cards  would  stretch  from  Durham  to 
Raleigh 

.  .  .  Many  of  these  files  are  now  available  on  computer 

...  In  addition  to  the  main  rooms,  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
there  are  three  floors  of  closed  stacks  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room.  This  shelving  measures  almost  three 
miles  (the  distance  between  East  and  West  campuses, 
and  back)  and  is  nearly  90  percent  full 

.  .  .  Rare  books  come  from  donors,  book  dealers  and  attics 

. .  .  The  Collection  is  open  to  anyone  for  legitimate  research 
purposes 
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Mr.  Anthony  Drexel  Duke -1983-1988 

Mr.  Elon  G.  Eidenier- 1984-1989 

Mrs.  Mine  R.  Ezzell- 1982-1987 

Mr.  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. -1981-1986 

Professor  Craufurd  D.  Goodwin -1982-1987 

Professor  Marcus  E.  Hobbs- 1981-1986 

Mrs.  Betty  Hodges -1984-1989 

Mr.  Wallace  Kaufman -1982-1987 

Dr.  William  E.  King -1981-1986 

Miss  Gertrude  Merritt- 1980-1985 

Mrs.  Lillian  Stevenson  Pollock-1981-1986 

Dr.  William  S.  Price,  Jr. -1983-1988 

Professor  A.  Kenneth  Pye- 1983-1988 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick- 1982-1987 

Mr.  Steed  Rollins -1983-1988 

Dr.  Mattie  U.  Russell -1984-1989 

Mrs.  Marian  C.  Salinger -1984-1989 

Mr.  George  Scheer- 1982-1987 

Dr.  John  L.  Sharpe  III— Secretary,  ex  officio 

Mr.  Asa  Spaulding- 19*80-1985 

Mr.  Elvin  E.  Strowd  —  University  Librarian,  ex  officio 

Mr.  William  Styron- 1980-1985 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Walton,  Jr. -1981-1986 

Professor  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. -1980-1985 

Professor  James  L.  W  West  111-1984-1989 

Professor  George  W.  Williams -1980-1985 
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